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ABSTRACT ' - ^ 
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children, t}i6 aesthetic attitude in dance, aad the aesthetic 
Experience frot a perf oners point 'Of view. (PG) 
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FOREWORD ' 



Aesthetic histphanstrace th$ origin o? aesthetic and art 
theories to Plato's Republic. Written in the sixth century 
B.C., this dialogue referred to "the long standing argument 

» between poetry and philosophy It was n6t until the 
eighteenth ventury that pJiilosop)?ei Alexander Baumgarten 
applied the new name "aesthetics 11 to the old argument. 
Aesthetics, which originated as the science of beauty, 

.developed many approaches to the study of art and the 
aesthetic experience. Bauitigarten suggest* that the primary 
reason foi differentiation among aesthetic perspectives is 
theoreticians' inability to define aesthetics couplecfwith * 
Ihen inteqectionrof moral or ipetaphySical dogma. A 
secondary factor has been varymg degrees of competency 
among aesthetic theoreticians when dealing, with different 
art f ottos. It is also necessary to consider the direct or 
indirect influence or economic, political, technological, 
religious, scientific, educatiunaj, and psychological forces 
on each theoretician, a r * j 

The aesthetic experience has been defined broadly asa 
feeling attributed u> an experience in which the sensuous, 
qualitative asj>ecu~are «ncountered apart from all mediation 
by ideas, and independently ^Jf any determination as to 
whether 01 not anything else exists (Weiss, Nme Basic Arts,* 
1961 >. It has been suggested (hat dance as an an experience 

" is essentially a creative process.. One paper in this book, * 
Brennan's "On Creativity," discu&es.this aspect of dance. 
Ravizzi's "My Body Is My Temple" and Fetters 1 "An 
Experiential Body Aesthetic" examine the role of the body 
as the dancer's aesthetic medium. 
1 Jtoththe creative proefss and the atsthetlc experience in 
dance concern themselves with the art object-the dance- 



and the elements that comprise the dance-coioi, space, * a 
shape, flow, time, and con}inyity. These elements are the 
focus of Friesen's *' Aesthetic Order in Dance 1 * and the . 

> Walkei Rostankowski papei on "Effort/Shape Theory and 
the Aesthetic* uf Dance.* The rCie wf the vhureographei v 
and teachei in the aesthetic process is treatedby Hoerter in. 
"Beauty and Truth in Dance'' and by Wheeler in 
"Aesthetics and Children." > ■ \ 

Tiaditional aesthetic theories have been voncerned both 
with tt)e art object and with the beauty of the; object via 
some mode of sense perception. Fialeigh, in "Aesthetic * 
Perception in Dance/" suggests that "the perception eQjie 
dance is the witnes$iAg of expressive process, aesthetic 
process, and movement process as one/' She focuses, in ' 
part, on the perception of the dance from the%udience's 
perspective. Both in contrast and as *3omplpment Thomas 
vonsiders th/aesthetic experience frori) the performer's 
perspective in "Characteristics of an Experiential 
^Aesthetic.'* ' ' 

The intent of the monograph is to r deal with aesthetics 

, fiom a biuad-based appioach appeaHng iu an eclectic dance 
auSience. The mixof writings b^ dancers, dance 
philosophers, and physical educators should broaden the 
readei s perspective of aesihetics ahd dance. It is hoped that 
these papers will stimulate thought and criticism and 
perhaps provide an additional pnsxn for the viewing and 
experiencing of dance. 

Carolyn E. Thomas 

Buffalo, New York 
June 1979 
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' ON-CREATIVITY 

Mary Alice Bjennan* * 
* Univetsity^of Wiscbnsin ^Madison 

y 9 . 



Aftci several yean of steeping myself in ihe literature and 
^ watching videotape experiments lonfc mio the flijjju hdf tng 
4jpi insights thai would produce a sudden revelation, I have 
concluded that the study of creativity JO % the art of dance 
has generated more questions than answers. Ihe word 
'creative** is applied freely w varied situations and people. 
There lure creative thinkers, creative encounters, creative 
feelings, and creative toys., Each of us could name someone 
we think of as creative, those of us familiar with the dance , 
world would have no difficulty supplying ihe name of a t 
# „ creative dancer- • % * 

What is of interest abput creative ability in dance, 
however, are thq questions that go beyond superficial 
idenuficanon. What is u about certain people— or about 
what they do-that warrants the label "creative"? Are they 9 
different fromothei people? If so, m what way ^nd why? 
Can whatever**it M is be learned or taught? ■ 

The artist ts the archetype of creativity by virtue of fus 
. ox her ability to shape words ot matter mtp new ana unique 
i_£lhtox Utile is known, however, about the dance artist as* 
person, how ifcfncesarc created, or how daifce vreativii/Sah 
best ip fostered. * * 

To understand creative ability in any one Held it is 
necessary to have.an understanding of the extensive study 
oi ueauvity already undertaken. The psychologist Guilford 
is generally credited with initiating ihe serious investigation 
of creative behavioi in ihedEMO's as he sought to elaborate 
on his theory of intelligence. Through test development and 
the use of factor analytic techniques he identified different 
intellectual abilities and proposed his Structure of Intellect 
(SI) model (Gilford, 197 1 ) to categorize and interrelate 
them. Abilities that stressed the genenjmon of numerous 
alternatives to a problem instead of a predetermined 
solution he labeled "divergent production " It was 
divergent production factprfsuch as*ong}nality > ideational # 
oi expression^ fluency, and flexibility that Guilford 
identified as creative thinking abilities. He also , 
distinguished 1>ctwcen lasJcs that required verbal answers 
and those that asked for nonverbal or Qgural responses. . . 

AsJn Guilford's studies, Torrafice (1962) also utilized 
- divergent production tasks* but he cons fde red creativity 
. from a broader perspective. Uflng verbal and figural tests, 
+ each of which required several types of thinking (U., 
4 'originality, fluency, flexibility *ot elaboration), Torranyx 
summed scores for these criteria .on each pleasure and' 
derived a single creativity index. This was in vomrasi to 
Guilford's method of using each test score asian indication 
of a single trait. ^ * ( - 

Scores of other researchers hav$ developed instruments 
to measure singular oi collective components iftought to be 

Xted with creativity . An appreciable amount of - 
» has accumulated, some of which has been 
questioned on several grounds. It has been aji underlying 



assumption thai aeauviiy ii a separate dimension from 
, intelligence, analytical techniques used eaiSiei .tended to 
suppon thai belief. Later studiesXMurphj, Wallach, 
N 1970), however, have found that njany of the variables 
developed from the divergent production approach 
correlate as much oi more so with intelligence faUors as 
- they do wiAreachpther-a condition necessary to 
substantiate* Separate domain. 

The issue of validity -Jhe extent to which a test 
accurately measures what it is supposed measure -is also 
a concern witMhe divergent thinking and other similar 
measures. Although validation studies have been under 
i taken to relate test results to expert^ ratings or other 
evaluations of creative behavior, these lattei assessment 
methods also may be questioned as to their accuracy in 
measuring creative behaviou. In some instances, validity 
^oeffitients have been very low- 

. Other approaches have been used to study creativity 
Psy choanalytic theory stemming from Friud's concept 
of sublimation first viewed the creative person as one who 
turns away from the frustrations of reality by moldmg 
fantasy into new products of expression. Later thinking 
related creativeness to a regression or relaxation of ego 
functions, creative inspiration emerges from an 
individual's ability tu regress tu primary thought processes, 
those that belong tu the realm of dreams and fantasies 
Subsequent elaboration of the idea is left to the secondary 
ot logical thought processes A wommon means of testing 
| this concept is the Rorschach inkblot test 

Proponents of a humanistic orientation, such as Carl^ 
Rogers and A. H Maslow> assume quite a different posture 
and Ut creativity springing from the hufhan tendency to 
self actualize, to change through relationships between the 
self and the environment. Rather than avoiding anxiety 
through fantasy the creative person Is a well adjusted 
individual who seeks, by confronting the world, to develop 
as an integrated and complete human being Although * 
nunibei of theoreucians cspWJf this vie;* they ixj not seem 
4p be concerned with colfcJ^pempi^cal data to support ^ 
their Ideas. / 

Using Association theory is a basc.Mednick (1962) 
constructed the Remote Associates Tests (RArF) to assess 
creativity . Creative thinking Is viewed as the ability to form 
new Combinations of associative elements. The more 
creative solution is the one that combines the ttwre t 4 
mutually remote element*- Dispute ovet whethet the RAT 
Ji may be more related to Intelligence than creativity has 

mid e. this measure controversial. * ' * 
jtn, Whethei investigator have initiated studies of creativity 
from a theoretical framework oi from more lingular 
avenues of inquiry three emphases are apparent the 
product, the person, or the process. A typical method for 
evaluating creative products is the use of iatinjp by persons 
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knowledgeable in the field. Inventions, scientific 
^ publications, and art works such as poems, drawing , dan^e , 
and music compositions are only a few of the manly items 
that have beeri appraised. * s 

Cniena for determining creative products can be specific 
10 the discipline, $uch as "asymmetry of line" pi "three- 
* dimensionality" fot graphic art, or mote general izabie tu 
several fields such as "novelty," sensitivity to problems, 
'fluency," and the like. The effectiveness of product 
evaluation resis on the researcher s ability to Specify the 
elements by which to judge the product v restive and to 
describe and quantify these elements as discrete factors , 
. recognizable by a panel of experts. Assuming thai can be 
done, then iudges must be trained to be consistent and 
objective jn their assessments. Although experts' " * 
evaluations often are used, there are acknowledged 
difficulties in sufficiently remoYing3ubjective influences. 

Extensive study has been undertaken to discover the 
chatecteri sties of the creative person. Numerous 
questionnaires, inventories, self reports, and other typevof 
instruments have been developed iu probe personalities. 

The collected data may refer to attitudes, interests, ^ 

mouvauons, childhood expenences, education, 01 parental 
^ and environmental Influences. There is still a need to 
determine if particular personal* data are related to 
innovative thinkers and achievers in certain fields. 

Enlightenment about the creative process lags fay btfiind 
ihrinformauon thai has been gathered on the creative \ 
product or person. Wallas (1926) described four staged he 
^ t thought were involved in forming a new thoight, V 
preparation, intubation, iUumirutionw^mH^nfication. J 
^{Reri^earchers have examined iheysclf reports 
acknowledged geniuses in the sciences and ans tu deduce 
patterns of thinking that reflect the wojrkipgs uf an 
imaginative mind. Explanations and 4escriptioris of the 4 
process have been attempted, but there has been 
insufficient expansion^ these ideas to bring us tu any real 
understanding of the nature of the creative process. One 
difficulty lies in developing appropriate jnethods of study 
- How do you probe the mind grappling with a problems 
achieving an insight? What are the important time 
considerations fot the process tu evolve? What should wo 
observe to identify phases of the process? 

The above is only a bnef and incomplete>picture of 
previous studies uf creativity /Many books and hundreds uf 
, , articles have been written on the subject and a grwt deal 
* has been learned since interest was sparked more man 3Q 
years ago. While they have not been neglected m tms 
research, the arts have failed to generate the degree of 
interest necessary ^develop sound theory and systematic 
research. The lack of such development is aot surprising 
when one considers two facts, persons In a givpn field * 
usually generate the systems uf inquiry. necessary tu expand . , 
knowledge in their areas, and artists are usually more 
interested in "<loing" their art than in analyzing it. 

Dance, in particular, is an art in need of more * . 
investigating to help it grop as a discipline with a solid 
conuptual base. Documented knowledge about creativity 
in dance is very limned. Some of.ihe relevant research .has 
been done by physical educators interested in understanding 
muvement creativity uthet.thanby dance researchers. tv\ 
example, Wyrick (1968)> White (197 i), and Glovei (1974^ 



as scores for one or more o fahe criteria of originality , * * 
fluency, flexibility, and elaboration. Then test items have 
specific instructions that ask%ubjects for different oi 
inventive movement responses t^t the same stimulus item 
within a task. Except foi two uf Gluver's tests, these studies 
presented tasks that, ehu ted movements more typical of 
spon ,sium,oi object manipulation activities than of dance, 

To measure creativity as it might be exemplified in 
dance movernent Withers (1960) devised three tests which 
were rated by experts. Each uf 1 1 dance majors composed 
a shuit dance composition, a dance technique phrase, and 
.improvised in movement* for 2 minutes. The ratings on 
seven criteria were correlated with scores from GuOford 
tgsts purporting to measure similar factors. c 

Little (1966) taught two dance classes usirjg different 
teaching methods and rated the filmed group darjees from 
each class on the degree of creativity exhibited. To 
determine the creative quality of the dances,^ criterion ! 
listing of 22 attributes was devised and validated through 
e xperu ratings. In Crawshaw's (1 97 1 > study , 1 5 students m * 
groups of threes and fuufs were evaluated on aeven catena 
as they improvised to a musicM stimulus and as they 
composed a dance sequence using rising and falling 
movements. 

Using Guilford's Structure of Intellect framework, 
Brennan (1976) constructed three movement performance 
tests to ^ssess the creative ability of 61 dance majors. 
Further data on the subjects were gatheied thiough the use 
of experts i a tings of dance creativity^ rsonulugital 
inventories, and measures of cognitive style. The Barron . 
Welch Arf Scale and The Revised Art JScale were used by 
Wilson and Manleyil978) ^jjpraisflhe creative potential 
uf first yeat danc^^nts^fes^ measuring personality 

int 



each constructed motoi creativity tests using judges' ratings 



haracteristtcs ajw^pi^tt^fwion were also aAinistered « 
n this study, f^y^f : ^ 

Although the abovt investigations in movement or dance 
creativity an^the feathers not mentioned here have 
started toDperudoors to understanding creative ability in 
dante, tjiey constitute only a small beginning If dance ~ 
rese^Hfl efforts in this area are to grow m any meanjjgful 
diretSPn, more- serious consideration must be given to 
thepfy building. A majoi problem in creativity research in 
general is the need for a viabff theoretical framework jhat 
-will take into account the diverse aspects of the 
phenomenon uf cieative behaviot . Ci>uem theones txplain 
only pieces of the^picture, with some too narrow and others 
ioj> broad in $cope. Given the complexity of creative ability t 
it may be too optimistic to envision an all encompassing $ 
structure. It is reasonable to suggest, howevei, that there Is 
a moje comprehensive frame of reference than those 
already proposed. ' * 

As indicated earlier , most approaches have focused on $ 
the pruduct , the person, oi tjie process, butj there has been^ 
little attempt to formulate a theory that places these 
ingredients of creativity in a meaningful context. 
Admittedly, it is through small research enterprises that 
knowledge advances, but this advance is possible only if 
each enterprise fits into a broader perspective. 

Research in dartce creativity generally has been done in a 
piecemeal fashion, with limited ojneern fui underlying 
4 theory . Several reasons might accuunl^fui this lack of # 
direction. First, -there is a difficulty in proposing theory 
without sufficient basic mfurmaiiun something yet tu pe 
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developed in dance. Secondly ,4here is a tendency to adopt 
protocols, melhtxb, and instruments from other fields but 
not necessarily to understand or fully explore the 
conceptual rationales that produced them. Lastly, with so 
few researchers in dance studying creativity , there is no 
consistent flow of fresh data to generate new ideas. Most 
investigations appeal iu be suigulai inquiries., (he icsuiis are 
seldom used in funhct studies iu conunue a line of chinking* 
The value of answers in research is directly related tu the 
importance of the questions asked* A few suggestions-, 
follow. To address them adequately would require a 
thoughtful and dynamic interplay bctweep theory 
development and the gathering of facts. t 
1. kit possible to replicaic what could reasonably be 
walled the creative process in an experimental dance a 
situation? A study of graphic artists by Getz^Is and 
Csikszentmihalyi (1976) presents a new theory that 
might prove useful for dance. Departing from the 
usual positioif that creativity is mainly a problem- 
solving venture, the) propose that the origin of 
creative vision may be instead at the the problem- 
formulation stage of the process. Theft results verified 
that the way the artists went about finding the ideas 
for their.drawings was related tathe artistic worth of . 
the resulting products. To develop a similar model for. 
dance might yield exciting insights toward an 
understanding of the creative process in choreography. 
2* Is the performing process creativity or craft? When 
we speak of creative ability in dance are we referring 
only to the activities of the choreographer or are 
performers also considered creative? The composing 
-of \ dance is obviously a creative endeavor-the 
combining of movements into new forms-but what 
about the dancer on stage bringing life to the work? 
ft this the imagination at work or a display of - 
technical skill? Actors speak of creating^ role. Do ' 
dancers do thisas'well? ' i 

, This question inspires lively debate among dancers 
with apparent agreement that effective performers 
possess a quality thai goes beyond technical 
virtuosity^ Can that "quality" be properly labeled 
♦creativity? Pursuing the question would not only 
enlarge the concept of creativity, but would enhance 
our understanding of the nature of performance. 
3. Cah creativity in dance be learned or taught? T1$ 
inclusion of improvisation, composition, and problem- 
solving techniques -both In educational and certain 
professional dance curricula-attests to a belief that 
f creative behavior can at least be enhanced. What we 
do not know very precisely is how. There is a need to 
develop teaching models that allow instructors to 
Incorporate knowledge and assumptions about 
creativity into Concepts and methods that can bo 
employed in teaching and to test their effectiveness 
in controlled situations. Equally important would bfc 
the undertaking of longitudinal studies to determine , 



the role creative dance experience can play in the 
development of the individual and the relationship of 
that experience to the subsequent production .of ideas 
and forms of aesthetic worth. 
To follow uncharted paths in dance research £lso t 
requires a sufficient level of creative behaYioi on the part of 
the rehear chej. The quality of the result* will be determined 
by the' degree to which an investigatoi approaches problems 
wiih a sense of adventure, imagination, and a feeling Joi the t 
phenomenon undei atudjr . It is important toicmembei that 
research itself is creative activity* 
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' ' M^BODY IS j^f TEMPLE* - 

* \Kenneth Ravfeza 
} Calif6mia\tate Untverstty-Fullerton 
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Many dancfers perceive the body as a finely tuned 
instrument used to express an emotion or idea. From .a 
yoga perspective, the tody is viewed as a glorious temple, 
and each person may explore its inner splendor. The body 
is not used as a means to something else, each yoga posture, 
positioner to' use the Sanskrit term,aM/w, is an end in 
itself and should be experienced as sudh. 

The purpose of this paper is to offtr a basic introduction 
to Hatha yoga and to examine its potential in affecting the 
aesthetic experience of the dancer. The paper will address 
three majorjjoiivts. First, aibn^ f overview of yoga in 
general, second, an explanation of Hatha yoga, tjnrd, the 
significance that Hatha yoga has for the djinper. 
' When I was asked to write this paper my reaction was, 
*What do I have to>offer,the dancer in regard to'the ' 
aesthetic experience]" While uot a dancer in the formal 
sense, I have, however, "danced'" with my yoga at tunes. 
As a practitioner, teacher, and student of Hatha yoga for 
ihe past 8 years, I have observed and worked with many- 
dancers.. The majonty of these students definitely believed 
that Hatha yoga provided them with a fresh appreciation 

!or their bodily being and then movement potential. The 
low, relaxed, static stretching movements they executed 
with total awareness allowed them toMiscover new aspects 

* of themselves as moving beings. In this paper I want to 
share some of the knowledge &nd insight I have gained from 

tpamctpaung in and teaching Hatha yoga - The emphasis is 
not on the aesthetics of yoga per se# but on the way yoga 
can develop a person s awareness and appreciation of his or 

* het sensual bodOybefng* 

What Is Yoga? ^ 

Yoga is one ot the oldest and subtlest forms of human , 
movement discipline/ It is generally believed to have 
originated in India three thousand years ago, although the 
first wntten text, by the Indian teacher Patanjali, w*sn t 
pnnted unu( 400 B,C. The word yoga Wr derived from the 
Sanskrit root-verb yuj meaning to bind, join, unite, and _ 
control- The word denotes a balanced union of mind- 
body-spint within the individual, as well as a union.with 
the larger scope oi univejsal energy. The movement towaid^ 
unity irhflbes the harmony students of yoga begiri to m 
experience even irr the earliest stages of practice. As a 
student writes/ ' 

, Xemerwg,nry awareness on different parts of my 

physical body almost brings tears to my eyes. Tears 
that say how joyful they arejat finally being 
recognized. 1 have been out off union with my bo'dy 



' for most of my adult life' and the joy that I ve had a - 
glimpse of is what being truly alive is CBelleger, 1^8) 

The purpose pf yoga is not to strive for an "end*', rather it 
is a process of awareness that becomes part of daily Jife As 
Lasater, a yoga teacher, observes, 

■ • * / 

The ivtuai techniques Of banging the individual into 
the process of yoga vary But they all Have the 
common purpose of bringing the* separate Self to the 
realization that ^t is not only a*unique Individual buf 
also simultaneously the very essence of the universe 
(Garfield, 1977> 

' The body is the first avenue students explore in ordefto 
expenencc the glorious universe within, this^pproach is 
called Hatha yoga There are many types of yoga Bhakti, 
the yoga of love and 'devotion, Jnana, the quest for twtjt 
and intuitive knowledge of direct experience; Karma, the 
yoga of daily Iife^d Tantra^ a, yoking of opposites to 
provide a union. There are other forms of yoga, but thiy are 
all focused on some aspect of human experience In the 
case of Hatha yoga the focus is V# our body and our 
movement (Eliade, 1969). - ■ 

* Infroductiop to Hatha Yoga * 

Ha is derived from *he Sanskrit word meaning sun or the 
actwe force, tha developed from the Sanskrit word moon or 
the passive force. Hatha yoga forms a union of the mind . 
body-spirit contrasting the active and passive aspects of 
movements. An example of this occurs when one muscle 
group is # actively stretched, followed by a letting go or 
passive pha^e. The active and passive aspects are not jus t^ 
concerned with muscles but with ohe*s attitudes as welU ^ 
Thus^ one can drop or relax the shoulders, or one can MX go 
. of oneW/in the dropping of the shoulders A;nechanica! 
exercise with results that are primarily external can be ' 
approached expenentiafly Such an experience has the 
potential to \ransform the whole person 

In the broadest sense Hatha yoga can be a yoking of the 
physical; mental, emotional, and spiritual dimensions of a 
person. In Hatha yoga these components are experienced as 
a whole* \Vlien this whole experience is attained the 
students are performing yoga and ttoj merely exercising 
th^rjjpdles. Although we will examine the mental* 
physicil, emotional, and spiritual aspects separately, the 
essential point Is that they are all experienjedas a unity 

The first component of Hatha yoga is the mental aspect, 
reflected in the concentration, awareness* andmood of the 
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asanas. .Students are instructed to concentrate on the 
movement and become awate of ihe subtle language uf the 
b<3dy. There is a diffeienjse between stretching (exercise) 
and experiencing stretching (joga). Fui exatfi pie, students 
may be asked to raise tticir arms above their beads anjl 
lower their arms. Then the students may be directed to # 
raise then aims slowly, feeling the lotation of the shouldei 
jyim, the temperature differences of the an as then arms 
inure through space, and* finally * ilie-extension oLopening _ 
in their shoulders, elbows, wrists, and fingers. This 
awarenett is iacihtated in Hatha yoga by having students 
focus attention on the present moment, move very slowly, 
and, at first, close then eyes so external disti actions vai^be 
filtered ouj. Students aie encuuiaged to be honjudgmental 
and accept themselves as they ate "at that moment, because 
the ego-thinking self, by being too critical, can pull them 
out of the yoga per spepWe. * », . 

£s one student succinctly stated 

4 

1 m beginning to understa/id that you have to tove the 
posture, and if you re going to "push ^t, do it 
lovingly, tenderly. You must feet and experience what 
it is doing for you and go with ifpat feeling* savor it, 
encompass u. (Klemmer* 1 978) 

« * ■ 

4 Jhts savoring of movement in the piesent moment 
provides an opportunity to experience completed the 
movement s fhyihm,|iarmony,atid flow, A Tibetan parable 
addressed this mental dimension of movement 

' A man without awareness is*Iike a carriage whose- 
passengers are the desires* with the muscles for horses, 
while the carnage itself is the skeleton. Awareness is 
the sleeping coachman As long as the coachman 
remains asleep the carnage will be dragged aimlessly 
' here and there Each passenger. seeks a different * 
destination and the horses pull different ways' But. 

^ when the coachman is wide awake and hold& the reins 
the horses wril pull the carriage and bring every 
passenger to his propel destination. (Fclderikrais, , 
1972, p. 54) 

A student s awateness of movement bungs a diffeient 
quality to the experience; only whejfl^racticing such 
atareness can the sttfdent distinguish yoga from exercise. 

The •final aspect of the mental dimension is the mood of 
each asana. The asanas put the body in a specific alignment, 
and there is an accompanying mood with each posture, for 
example, in the Jion s pose (Simbasan) students sit on their 
heels with the arms extended to the knees. The posture is 
begun by slowly straightening the spine, opening the 
mouth, stretchiijg out the tongue, elongating the whole 
face, and rolling the eyes upward. Once in this Qosture, the 
mood of a lion iSExptfrjenced a siiaight solid back, mouth 
opened wide, and fully stretched body . Students become 
aware that each being has a regal part and understand that 
strength that is part of their beings, . 
i This concept oi the mood has great significance foi 
dancers, who must learn to adopt a mood and quickly 
change it* li students can begin by holding the mood in a p 
sUitonajy positioTvand totally living it, as if they were 
lions, this may be a facilitating step in learning to bring 
mootd to the dance Jn the last section of this paper 



awareness ?A\l be examined in relation to dance As , 
mentioned eailifci, the mental dimension accompanies the 
physical, emotional, and spiritual components, most » 
importantly, they aie experienced as an integiated and 
unified whole. 

The physical dimension is reflected in the postures or 
asanas* The asanas aie explained and demo,nsUaled in detail 
so students know what specificjnuscles aie involved, where 
to focus concentiatk>n,and the benefits oCthe posture 
From the start, students are told the active phase involve^/ 
enteung into tHe asana, holding the asana, and moving out % 
of the asana. The passive or relaxed "Jetting go" aspect of 
t the movement is stiessed equally The passive phase offers 
opportunity to lelax the area fust woiked It is as though 
* one isexpiessingappiecjation to the just wuiked muscles 
for the Stretching experience fhey have allowed , 

The precision of the postures is important, the body 
.must be aligned exactly to achieve the maximum benefits 
ypf the asana. This precision demands an aware nesS of (he ' m 
oody while dtmgthe postures Many dancers have used 
Hatha yoga for physical stretching By doing the postures 
on a regular basis, the muscles stretch-out, the joints open 
up, and energy, channels begin to develop m the body The 
physical benefits alone are reason enough for dancers to* 
become involved m Hatha xoga 

The emphasis of Hatha yoga is the feeling of the asana 
and not a slaving for the goal of how the asana should 
look. Thus no matter how inflexible students are, if they 
properly align their bodies and work^into the stretch 
without forcing it, their bodies will open gradually. 
, I have found in working with dancers that feeling the 
stretch can be difficult because often they are so flexible 
- that the pojture is achieved with little effort. In contrast, 
the inflexible person immediately confronts tightness when 
stietching The essential point is that the physical posture is 
, only important in relation to feeling. t 

The emotional component of Hatha yoga is- integrated 
into the asana through breathing or, the Sansknt term, 
pranayama. Students are made awafe that certain tensions 
m the' body may be emotionally related and that breathing 
Can help release tensifin. Some students experience many < 
different feelings; with the muscular stretch there often 
may be an accompanying emotional release A§ one student 
stated # " • ■ ■ 

I 

A if 1 could do was feel a sense of relief flow over my 
whule being and tears kept rolling down my cheeks 
I wasn t crying but this seemed to be a new awareness 
and feeling of total relief. I had to keep wiping^ way 
tears. This seemed so strange as I was not sad Jbut just 
seemed as though my body was releasing emotional 
1 energies in this manner (Gottlieb, 1978) 
* 

As students begin to use breathing to accomplish the 
total stictch, theie Is an opening of innei "Space as.well 
Students can begin to feel comfortable with this 
experiential feehng-a sort of inner choreography. The 
openness allows individuals to move with this feeling For 
dancers, it is important to be sensitive to this aspect of their 
beings, since movements originate from within, wfhere they 
become alive. Dancers need a full range of feeling so they 
can use the body\ total potential Like potfcrs who must 
prepare their day just right, dancers must shape their 



bodily feelings, both internal and external, into it state of 
preparedness so they can move with whatever feeling is 
appropriate for 1 * particular dance. i 

.Breathing is important because it reflects an erijotionai 
state. When individuals relax their breathing usually 
becomes <J e ^P and smooth, when the/art tense they take 
shallow, choppy breaths. In yoga, tfie act of breathing is 
, emphasized in order to aid in releasing tightness and * 
tension. For tjiis reason, breathing techniques are 
introduced early in the course. Students are told how to^ 
breathe a comptetrbreath, th^y learn that it originates 
from the abdominal area and rrto ves Ltte a gentle wave up - 
into the chest area. It is important for stifdents to become 
familiar with a complete breath so they experience its m 
fullest potential. Students tfien can use whatever part of the 
complete breath required bj ^ particular movement. For 
example, dancers may not use a complete breath, but* 
whatever type of breathing is required, they are much more 
aware of their brcatWngpnd how it relates to their bodies' 
movement. Another technique for developing an awareness 
of breathing is to direct the inhaled bieath to tense^areas of 
the body, then to exhale and visualize* the tension leaving 
the body. At this point students wan almost feel* the 6ody 
come alive. ^ v 

Breathing is also i elated to the spiritual dimension of 
Hatha yogs. The spiritual aspect is realized when the 
menial, physical, and emotional components die integiated 
through bieathing. Students no longeuhave to concenupte 
on the execution but van use breathing to move slowly into 
the stretches. It seems almost as though students no longei y 
direct then movements, jheu breathing is moving them. A> 
the y oga movements become effortless, they grow more 
simdarto dance. Both yoga practitioners and dancers have 
to be awaieatf technique, but just to execute a mechanical , 
movement gives a cold appeaiance, and the movement 
appeals empty . Dancers need to know not just the physical 
and technical aspects, but the mood* emotion* spirit', and 
meamng,of movements to bang them alivj in then bodies. 
Dance and Hatha yoga are very similai in this respect. 

The mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of 
Hatha yoga may be integiated- in the asanas, Students entei 
into the asana slowly, with their awareness totally focused 
on the body so they can move to the edge pf their stretch, ' 
with the body inpioper alignment. Thj^Cnsures the 
appropriate muscles arc being stretched. The edge of the 
, stretch is that point where the pain just begins, or where 
the "sweet tension'' resides in the asana.* The pain becomes 
the teacher because it informs students of their limits. It is 
like a torch in the night; it offers direction and guidance for 
focusing awareness. Students are encouraged to" become- 
aware of the pain and to play with u. This is where 
breathing enters into the stretch. The body is in proper + 
alignment, the awareness is focused on the "sweet tension/* 
and the student begins to move slowly into theposture by 
inhaling! This inhalation symbolically repeats the first 
breath of life Just as exhalation represents death* Thus, 
breathing functions as a mini lifeAnhleath cycle. 

As students continue to breathe into the /'sweet 
tension w they can visualize the tension Reaving the body , 
with thcexhalatlon. At this point vinous fofms of visual 
and kinesthetic imagery can bt used to assist in a more 
profound release of tension. Breathing allows students to 
penetrate intoUheii deepest levels and open themselves 



physically , emotio^lly , mentally , and spiritual!} . 

The emphasis with this approach is nqt that students 
should achieve some idea} asana, but tjiat they should 
experience wheie they ar$ with the asana. Even beginning 
studttit; who van 1 t touch then toes are^ doing Hatha yoga. . 
The following statement by a student Jteaily >timmarizes 
4hls integration:. % m ^ 

. I stretched more than I ever have. I felt pain but I * 
also experienced pleasure. While stretching, on the 
exhalt I lowered my body and bent my elbows. While 
doing this my min^and bods were, very peaceful. 
Although it was painful I experienced it as a part of 

, pleasure* I developed a deeper insight into what pain 
really is. You can't have dfce without the other. They 
^cccne and # the same thing. The only difference is 
how you perceive it. (Hirschorn, 1975) 

The Yoga of Dance 
* Hatha yog^is a process, and is not goal oriented. It is 
.timeless because awareness isJocused in the giesent 
moment,, this means that no one movement is more 
important than anottifci. Each movement 01 s asana is an end 
\n itself. For example, unlike dancer* who must continually 
link together a senes of movements to expiess a feeling to 
others, yoga students are only concerned with their , 
peisonal choieogiaphy.. In Hatha yoga danceis can immeise 
themselves in the present moment of the asana without 
being concerned with audience reaction I hjve discoveied, 
howevei, thai w#ne dancers have difficulty setting aside 
then attitude of "performing" foi others. When they finally 
uanscentf this performance attitude tfien movements taHe 
on a deeper quality. 

Hatha yoga may help dancers woncentiate on the piesenj 
moment. This conciliation is impoi tan L because dancers 
must continually change moods from, 6ne moment ui 
movement to the next. An awareness of a mental and 
physical centei is essential iri Hatha yoga. Students are , 
encouraged to gather themselves in the ^ow foment and 
balance internal and external awareness whey wan entei 
into the asana. Obtaining the wenteied, baTanced^usition at 
, the start of each yoga session provides students with a 
reference point from which to hegnt movement. This 
centered position also is important becauie students can 
, consciously put themselves in a space they have created. So, 
often in daily life we lost that control, for this reason 
establishing the ccntei is like coming home to the body . A> 
a student noted: ^ 
* » 
I am experiencing more seif-acceptance. I look 
forward to the time that I*have to myself m yoga. I 
' value the experience of feeling centered. It feels iike 
my many "selves" come together K t heck things out 
with each other, accept each other, and blend irtfo 
one whole fpra^ime! (Bpuma, 1978) # r 

♦ 

Hatha yoga provides students with an opportunity to 
give themselves the time and attention they deserve. 
Although this point appears obvious, a is amazing how few 
people give themselves this time. Because so much is 
demanded of thfc body-, it needs attention to relax and 
recharge. The focus of attention in Hatha >oga Is on the self. 
Students use then awaieness to scan the body and Ijsien to 
< * * 



us language,!!! order to determine what needs to be T 
stretched, strengthened, relaxed, or massaged. Tim 
determination is especially important after dance woitouu 
, where the body may have been pushed too hard and 
dancers need relaxing techniques. Hatha yoga asanas are 
limited to a set pace and are almost always stationary . This 
stationary posiuon eliminates many of the variables with 
which dancers must contend ?nd allows stydehts to entei 
into the movement and to experience subtle aspects of the 

{>ody such as energy Hows and motif. Once this awareness 
s obtained in a stationary position, daAcers can begin to 
integrate it with their movements. 

A key point is that Hatha yoga movements originate 
"from the temple within. Movements must be m felt and , 
experienced internally, (tw they can b* allowed to move 
t out through the body. In yoga the ptrson expresses the 
body , in contrast to expressing ideas or feelings jn dance. 
Becaus} movements come from the person's core they have 
deep feeling. ,■ 

The development pf this mje mal source encourage s 
dancers to sustain the mood of the dance, as well as to feel f 
the amplitude, contraction, and expansion of the 1 
movement. As dancers explore their various levels and . * ^ 
dimensions they find it increasingly easy to actualize these 
feelings, while dancing. \ 

In summary, Hatha yoga provides an integrated 



approach for appreciating the body mi its movements As 
students learn the language of the body they can begin to 
ex{S£nence subtle dimensions that Can become part of thcij 
movement repertoire With the awareness and consciousness 
Hatha yoga requires, dancers can begin to experience new 
dimensions of the aesthetic experience Hie attitude that 
the body is a temple ha& limitless ramifications fqr dancers, 
and, more importantly* foi human beings who are dancers 
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Art is man's way of bridging his existential alienation from 
nature by means of the reincorporation ^senaiality into 
hi* experience of himself and Ins world (Basesai, 1963. 

, c . ■ ' ^ • - \? ■ 

Mpdefn theories of aesthetic experience have stressed - 
the role of the body. The pnrfiacy of the sensuous in the \ 
a.estherfc expnencf is *ell accounted /or in these theories' 
, {Barkan, 1975)* It is not unreasonable to-suggest that the * 
sc%uous_expetfence of the body is not only a necessary 
feature of the aesthetic experience, but fflai, indeed, pne*s 
fy>dy can also in itself be a rich, and primary source of the 
t 'aesthetic experience. 

This paper examines the natutf of an aesthetic 
experience of the moving body Iran the perfo^er's point 
of view . Upman 0956) des£ribed three distinct roles oFfhe 
. hura«irt>ody in aesthetic creation and perception* (!) the 
body as a Qualitative presence," also called the "body 
image'*, (2) the body .as 4n instrument of creative 
' Accomplishment, and (3) the body as a "persistent, 
v intensely significanrtutycct mattei of the arts" (Upman, f 
t p. 425). An eXperieflfial body *e*fh|tic is an 
intensification of bodily experience as it unites all of these 
functions into one vividly lived presence^ performers 
v bpdy is at Qncc the instrument of treaties the object of 
perception,afldthesubjeetwhopetceive$:Asan - r * fc 
instrument, then, the performer's body is distinctly 
different' fromather instruments. Sartre (1973)referre<iu> 
% jjte ?body foHtself* as {he instrupieht of one's being-in 
" the world However,, this reference to the bqdy as an 
instrument for the actualization of oneS projects should 
not be, misconstrue das a reference to the body as a mere 
object to be used, Rather, the body for itself (body -subject) 
is a ^privileged instrument." Sartre (1973) Wrpte, "Ve do 
, not us* this instrument, for we are it' 1 (p. 427).. 

Tie performer's body demonstrates at once one's , , 
objective and subjective orders of being. It is, in a senfe, a *\ 
"thing among things/' quantitative and visible, but it is also 
a subject who sees and feels and is sensitive to the world 
(Kwant, ^967). Thus, the aesthetic experience of the body 
.by the performer is particularly unique and distinct from 
% the aesthetic experience of other art objects. This , 
^uniqueness will be explbred m the following examination of 
^tjie experience of qae's tatfdy *s a dynamic rhyttiqruc form. 

Origination and Primacy In the Sensuous 
, Elsewhere (Fetters, 1976) I have characterized aesthetic 
experience as a particular quality of consciousness which 
> originates and primarily resides in the sensuous dimension. 
Traditional aesthetic theory evidences a &neial reluctance 
in according the senses a primary ,placcjn aesthetic . 
experience. It is only with distinctions and restrictions that 
traditional theorists have admitted the sensuous uitonhe 



irtcc of aesthetic experience. In acetic theory the 
"sensuous" has traditionally connoted pleasuiable 
attraction of the senses, the primary aesthetic senses being 
the so-caljed fhigher* senses of sight and hearing. The 
"sensual," on the other hai^d, being neglected as 
aesthetically irrelevant, has referred tu the experience uf - 
bodtif pleasures. These pleasures are a function of the 
"IoweC senses of touch, raste, smell, etc,., those lf groj^j" 
bodily sensations, particularly rip sexual (Berleam, i 964). 
This sensual dimensiurWoYoiving tuuch an<J gthet cuixj|Lt 
senses "has been equated with the life of "low" and lusvftil 
, appetite, tempting one to dwell on bodily pleasures, 
including the efotic* ^ligious and moral censors- 
grounded m metaphysical dualism and montsfti and their 
accompanying denigration and contempt foi the body- 
have denied the aestheric valued? sensual experience. 
Following the tfaditjon of„Greek lauonalism, the visual and 
aural were wgarded as the higher senses because they we*e 
considered to be most closely related to the operations of 

# reason (Berleam, 1964), while the tactile, kinesthetics nd 

* ^thei cu/uaci senses were given the *ramp ohnfe nor status 
because they were less related to ^revon' r and more 
assoclatflt with M bod)>V The contact senses, it was thought, 
called attention "directly to the body ,r rather than 
directing it "qutwardly" to external objects (Santayana, 

• 1955): 

. ljolaung the senses from one anothet anadiscrtminating 
amonj them resulted in the distinction between fhe 
sensuous and the sensual, a distinction that unnecessarily 
and inaccurately bifurcates experience. MliJeau-Ponty s 
account of the nature of sensuous perception offers a 
phenomenological argument against a dualisiic metaphysic 
and the fragmentation of sense experience. He 
chahcterjted the act of perception as an act of the entire 
bodAZaner (1971) an<J Kwant (1967), interpreting 
Merleau-Ponty* wrote, respectively . "Each sense 
implicates the entire body, /efers simultaneously to all 
uthei^enses, a^d, thus, is intrinsically imersensury ** (Zanei, 
19711]) J50),and "What we call *awareness' or 
^consciousness* is not one single reality , concentrated in one 
point. It is spread all oveftfe body and it is multiplied in 
ftiany different organs" (Kwant, 1967, p. 54), „ 

To fully appreciate the Ahnessuf aesthetic experience 
we must reject the misconception that "awareness resides 
jffedomjpantry at a pointJ> # ehlnd the eyes, hetween the cars 
and iSove the nedj" (Pblletler, 1978, p. 22). When ,we 
„ >ay human consciousness is embodied, we are saying that 
the entire bod> is an instrument and expression of 
consciousness. Hans Huffman succinctly expressed this 
^perceptual integration o( the senses wheahe wrwre, ^Seeing 
with the physical eyes borders on blindness. We see indeed 
with all our senses" (Berleant, 1964, p. 104). Thus 

* experience is disiuited by vateguuzing «i exclusively on the 
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f basis pf a singular sense mptf aiity - Experience is a function 
of the whole hody acting as a synergettt unity. Therefore, t 
the distinction between the sensuous and the sensual^s a 
function of the "higher M .jnd 'lower** senses is in untenable 
one* / ♦ 

This Energetic unity of thefcody in the act of a 
perception is revealed in the phenomenon of synesthesia 01 
lntersetpoiy effects. Experience is assimilated through % 
synesthesia is a unifierfmultjdimensional totality. I suggest 
that the visuaUtactile-kine$thetic iYp^qf synesthesia is 
particularly reieyanUo the perfonWs^xpenence of -the 
beauty of his or hex body. The experience of dynamic form 
is a total body experience. The sens^of form is often 

' embodied in formal visual properties, such as proportion, 
^symmetry , line, and balance. But die aesthetic, sensuous 

• * appeal of the body to the performer is a function not only 

of these visual dimensions, %ut also of tactile and* 
kinesthetic qualities of expansion or contraction, hardness 

- or softness, lightness orstrongness, surrender or force, 
directness or indirectness, quickness or sustainment, 
freeness or bpundness. 

Symmetry is a felt symmetry, balance, a felt balance. 
Dynamic form is*iot only perceived as the changing shape 
of one's physical body, but also felt as pattemrtfr . 
configurations of one's energy radiating through space. 
Form is felt form, ami aesthetic awareness of one's body 
can be said to be a consciousness of the full sensual impact 
of one's athletic energy. It} the aesthetic perception of the 
body in movement the performer does not experience the 
separation between the body as viewed externally and the 
tody as subjectively lived. Rather, the performer 
experiences the/*fusion of this-double giddiness" . 
(Madenfort, i973, p. 7). Aesthetic perception of oife's own 
body is an experience pf a spatially living sensuous body, a 
synthesis of body as art object, with its parttcularJinear 
qualities, and the body as lived or felt dunng the movement 

i experience. ■ t , 

„ Contrary to Sartre, perfonrc rs carfnot objectify thejr 
own bodieson the same.sensej&ottaf&can, for they tdnnot 

rget outside their bodies to aUaindjjLeces&ry distance. 
Performers are embodied beingC^fc)f consciousness 
. body, not'a * 4 dis$ectable thin|S35|jflf5ndenberg, 1962, 
p. 1 13). Jfo one else ean "#e" vfoiat performers see x>f their 
orfn fcodies, for these aje views enriched by unseen 
sensuous qualities. Thi spectator sees dancers' bo^feflow 
through space smoothly, gracefully, with apparentfise and 
elegance, but Only the dancers can know the brute strength 
Mivolvec^n this visually light and effortless performance. 
It i) this sensual knowledge that enriches and enhances m ^ 
, one's visual Image of the body as a work of art* and that 
makes this image uniquely one's own, incomprehensible Jo 
another locking on. 

As a sensuous experience and a total body experience , 

• aesthetiVdelight is not ^ delight Jn illusion, as many play 

, w theorists and aestheticians describe the experienced art. 
Instead, it is a deepening of the experience of reality. * 
Casslrer (195b) characterized aru* "an intensification of , 
reality. . .a continuous process of concretion*' (p. 184).. 

Borrowing Roochnik's (1975) description of play, 1 
contend that aesthetic experience ^delightful encounter 
wttfN^p world, "not a pleasurable r&ue away from h" 
(p. 12). Aesthetic experience, as an intensely vivid * 
experience of concrete reality is not, however, an ordinary 



experience, in the sense of everyday practical activity 
Ih a "suspension of the ordinary /' aesthetic experience is 1 
"felt" with a compelling directness, In an'exfraordinary 
experience the performer delights in the presentalional 
immediacy of the sensuously concrete. 

To suggest that aesthetic experiences an intense 
encounter with the world, Is originally grounded u\ 
sensory experience is not to suggest that aesthetic 
' experience is wholly and exclusively a sensuous experience 
A phtnomenolqgical conception of the unity of mind body 
functioning is the metaphysical stance underlying this 
explication of aesthetic experience. Form perception is a 
total body-mind act arid involves bQth sensory and 
cognitive powers. * " 

' Kovach (1974), definingthe structure of aesthetic 
experience, recognized bjjth the sensory and Cognitive role* 
He wrote: % • 

The beholder does several genetically or specifically 
distinct things Thils, he sees and hears^e unifies 
different sets of senie data (visual and audible, even 
tactile data), he Imagines and associate?, he takes 
delight in whatto recognizes, he judges and re- 
member^ what he beheld and enjoyed, (p. 291) 

Not intending to bifurcate mind body functioning, Kovach 
(1974) activity spoke of the cognitive powers in aesthetic 
experience as "-internal senses " He described the first 
internal sense as the cognitive power to unify raw sense 
data u\to perceptually unified wholes and the second 
internal sense as the power of imagination; 4hat is, 
"subjectification" o(the perceptOal Image 4 Svith the result 
that the image may become thereby either more or less 
delightful" fo^the perceiver (p v 303) Through this 
subjectjfication of the perceptual image the rich symbolic * 
meanings of the body may enter into the performer's . 
appreciation of the beauty of his of her body in movement. 
The point of emphasis here is that aesthetic experiences 
primarily a sensuous experience, and though it may be 
infused with th* symbolic of the Imaginative, thi; 
cognition Is grounded laihe sensuous and Its delight Is 
obtained in relation to-the sensuous. 

Beauty Incarnated: An Experience of Unity 

Beauty has frequently been defined as an "in fegral Unity 
ofa"multitude,"thatis, - • 

what makes something beautiful is the fJ^that. in it, 
whether "it" be a material object of some tyfce of 
activity, there is a multitude of parts, components, 
factors, ot aspects, and,M the same time, also t unity 
'make up those parts, components* (Kovarti, 1974* 
p.305> \ ^ * 

Performers' experiences of their bodies as dynamic forms 
can be said tobe eXperfencefflf beauty incarnated frs they 
delight Jn an integral unity of a multitude of sensuous 
qualities the firm andtmifcular with the gentle and sweet; 
Jhc light and free with the strong and bound, the sustained 
with the quick, the direct with tfie indirect *A balance of 
diverse sensuous experiences,* unification bf cbntrasting 
effort qualities into one effective movement sequence, mt 
become* a felt ima^e of wholeflesfc Barkan (1975) 



suggested that lftS body In Us stationary form Is a ^ 
''paradigm of proportion" because "it Is a totality each and 
all of whose parts can be expressed in terms 6f simple 
fractions of the total" (p J37). Similarly, I sugaest that the 
body, a$ it is both visually and kirvestheticaliy perceived as a 
dynamic form, may be experienced as the concrete Image , 
of proportion, a "unification of diversity' (p. 120). 

This sense of the beauty of the»body can be expressed 
in temporal terms as these sensuous qualities are organized 
irtto a particular patten&r a "/low of feeling" called trie 
dance Dancers* Aesthetic experiences of then bodies are 
not restricted td the completion of the danCe but, rather, 
are lived throughout the dame as they organize the flow 
of sensuous events in anticipation of the final climactic 
moment. In other words, dancers live each sensuous 
moment during -their movements as an anticipation of the 
rich sensual quality to come in the completion of the 
dance As Dewey (1934) desenbed the "consummatory 
experience/' jf is not merely the conclusion, but is the 
anticipation of the end or climax "recurrently savored 
with special intensity" throughout the total experience 
(p. 55). ' , • 

This experience of the flow of sensuous*events is an 
experience of the body as a dynamic rhythmic form. As * 
the body moves it unifies the "here" and "there" of 
location and ihe past, present, and future into rhythmic 
form Lartger (1957) proposed that a "rhythmic pattern 
ar>ses whenever the completion of one event appears as 1 
the beginning of another" (p 5 l)Jn movement, 'dancers 
do not experience each discrete point In space, each 
distinct instant in tirflf , as the beginmpg of the next point, 
the next instant Rather, they exgcnerwe the flow of 
sensuous events One could say that each sensuous event 
is organically and functionally related to the next. Lived 
tune and lived space are harmpjuously synchronized intw 
one spatio-temporal totality as the dancer experiences his 
or her body as a "pattern of changes" a "form "of motion" 
(Berleant, 1970). 

JfDoubler (1940) described rhythm as the ''primary, 
fundamental art form" and suggested that it is difficult to 
define because "its significance ^arrived at only by 
actually experiencing it" (p, 86). The experience of rhythm 
exdtes the senses, and the experience of rhythmic form, as 
an expression of a spatio-temporal totality t enhances the 
erotic attractiveness of the moving body. No longer 
struggling to "be there at tr)e right Jlme" the performer 
delights in the effortlessness of the body as a dynamic 
rhythmic form. One could say that the performer's bddy 
4r surrenders w to the rhythm of Ihe experience. To * 
experience this Organic flow of movement during aflawless 
execution or performance Is, indeed, to expenencc beauty 
incarnated. 

In summary, beauty , defined ayn integral unity oft 
multitude, is expressed in one's body as it Is spatially and 
temporally unified as a dynamic rhythmic form. This is a . 
felt form/ and performer*' consciousness of their bodies is * 
works of art and the sensuous experience, of their efforii 
are, thus, Indiv&bler 

Berleant (1964) tvrote, "Art, centering around the 



■ * r 

intrinsically perceived qualities of sensory experience, turns 
men's eyes not to the glory of heaven bui to the glones of 
the earth ' {p. 189J. Dance invites one to partake in the 
"glories** of one's own corporeality, to be seduced by the 
sensual richness of an aesthetic moment, io leincorpoiaie, 
sensuality into the experience of self and the world. 
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Orders; Prall and Linger 



l). W, FralJ, ^influential aesthetioan ySfus century , 
published two majqr works m aesthetic theory^ ^wr/te nc 
Judgment \1929) and Aesthetic; Analysis (1936). A^ajor 
point In his theory, alt^^ intriguing one for dance 
theoflsis^hts concept ok$eria>oiders. These orders can be 
abstracted to examine the elements available toman for ihe 
composition of art forms. Prall (l^9j$ates '*an artist 
must^ork.MthmaterialVtliaChayeT^Ta^ns, degrees of 
qualitative difference, established j^ders pt variation, and 
structural principles of combination" (p. According 
to Prall, the recognition of an ojderedness off thesensuous . 
materials in each particular ait form is a necessity for the 
exhibition of tpat form. , t f 

Prall suggests two major typis of orders, the qualitative 
and the e?ttensional. The qualitative, order includes aspects 
such as sound and color, aspects intrinsic to works of art. 
The extensions! order includes spatiality and temporality , 
the aspects into which the intrinsic or qualitative aspects^ 
can be extended and exhibited.* tm 

Each type of order is incapable of being concretely 
s^^realized without thcother. Cfclor cannot be perceived 
unless spread over surfaces and cxiended into space, space 
cannot be defined except as something is extended into it. 
Sound will not be heard escept ajrt is extended.into time, 
and tune is only an abstraction unless something can be 
evidenced withui it* That which is not extended^} nothing 
(Prall, 1936). Thus, although ihe orders can be abstractly 
considered separately, are independently variable, and 
distinct in nature, they are reciprocally dependent for 
concrete exhibition. * * 

Th£ implications of Prail^theories for dance are 
interesting. Most theorists discuss dance as a ipacc^ime 
energy wt form. AccordingjtffraUthowevej, space and 
time are extension^ orden which are part of aij life. It 
is only a qualitative orcfer whjch is intrinsic and unique to 
an art fomi JThe^obviousWcfosfon b that It fs^energy^ 
extended into space and time that differentiates dance from 
othe; art forms. It is the ordirednes* of the energy factor 
that makes dance available to Ute senses of artist and 
» perceived ^ 

Fortunately, another pfominem current aestjietician, 
Suzanne Langer, focusc* directly on the qualitative order of 
1 danceln htt book, Feeling and Form: Ungtt (1953) quotes 
Frail and acknowledges his work as u the_mjyf serious and 
systematic analysis that tfts been made ... of the sensuous 
elements in the arts, the attthetlc surface 1 * (pp^4-55). In * 
order to apprehend sensuoui/oVm fn a lofrctf way p Ac, \wt 
Prall, focuses on the work edit itself, not on the 
percelver's reactions and'ftdings toward it. Sh$ feels^a 
need, however, to extend Pr?U f t theory beyOndTils use of 
" shrill orders, and hjtwluisjtshcr own idea of artistic 
structures. Her focus* although based^nan acceptance of 



PralTs theory of sensuous surfaces, is extended to what she 
feels is significant lo the problem of the -created form, that 
which she udls its primary illusion The primary Illusion has 
riany properties that are sfmilat to fall's concept of the 
qualitative order. t • 

Langer (1953) first proposes that each art form has a 
distinct and unique "primary illusion*' something always 
createdin that art form, "apd always created at the first f 
touch*' (p. 174) In her concept of primary illusion. Langer 
is in accord with Frail's notion of an intrinsic qualitative 
aspect (it always occurs in the specific art form) She adds, 
however, ihat the intrinsic qualitative elemtnt is one which 
is creafed,it is the concept of the created pfimai>illusidn 
which is pivotal in Langer's theory. 

THfc primary illusion in the dance, says Langer, is 
'Virtual power,*' the createi^force or power as made and 
organized through virtual gesture (pr+75) Before 
examining this concept, it is Interesting to note thaf , like 
Prall, Langer chooses neither space nor time as the 
qualitatfvMntrinsic element of the dance, Lander's reasons* 
howev^t, are very different from Frail's Virtual space and 
virtual time, that is, created space and time* are very much 
capable of being prifnary illusions, Langer Immediately 
extends their range beyond that of extensional orders 
She designates virtual space as the primary illusion in 
painting, and virtual time as the primary illusion Iri music 
Ip her theory evm art form has a primary illusion unique 
to it, and the JfcSfthat vfatudspace and virtual time 
"belong'' tobther art forms makes them possible only as 
"secondary illusions" in all other art forms The designated 
primary illusron distinguishes each art form from all others; 
therefore, although created space and time can be, and 
indeed,*most tubes are, apparent in the dance, they are 
secondary to virtual power which Is always apparent In the 
art fotm Accordlit^lo Langer*s theory,1f there is no play 
of created forces, what Is being presented simpjy ft not 
dance. 

Neither Langer nor Prall clahti the aspects of spatiality 
and temporality as the intrinsic qualities unique In the 
dance, Langer postulates the concept of virtual power as 
the most vital element In the dance. Virtual power as . 
expressed tjuqugh wreated (virtual) gesture, Is Intrinsic to 
the dance. r_ 

Dante has be^n called in art of space, in art of Ume> 
a kind of poetry * a kind of drama Every one of 
it&secondaxy illusions has bee* hailed is the tmc key 
to'its nature, but It is none of tboife things, nor tt ft 
the mother of any other arts . Secondary illusions 
. , r , are really devices 'that support the total creition 
or enhance its expressiveness % The dancer, or 
dancers, mu>t transform the stage for the audience a* 
well as for themselves into in lutonorfious, complete, 



virtual realm, and all motions in Jo a pjay of visible 
forces in unbroken, virtual time, without effecting 
^cithen-work of plastic art or of 'melos. Both space 
ami tirnt, 4$ perceptible factors, disappear almost 
ent&tly In tjie dance illusion, serving to beget the 
appearance of interaLting powers rather than to be 
themselves apparent That is to say, music must be 
swallowed by movement, while color, pictorial 
composition^ costume, decor -all the really plastic 
elements become 1he frame *nd foil of gesture 
♦ (Langer, I953,pp 204*205) 

Langer extends Prall's theory of aesthetic surface to 
include jnore than the* syrface orders, "for what, we perceive 
isn't the'aesthetic surface btit motion, tension, growth, 
living form" (p 150) The aesthetic surface underlies the 
illusion In the dance ,1h is illusion js primarily that of 
created powder, created forces as expressed through virtual 
gesture The qualitative order, or primary illusion, that* 
which is unjgucto dance, is an energy, "a created force 
manifest in movement or gesture. > j 

Dance theory , however, tannot disregarcfspace and time 
altogether Indeed, the spatial and rhythmical aspects of 
dance are obvious as integral parts, of the dance, linger 
calls them secondary or supportive illusions, ones thai are 
part of the totaf dance iirtagi. Prall expands his view of 
spatial My and temporality by staling that they are 
Qualitative as well asextensiorial orders. He says % of 
spaTiality that it is necessary not only for the visualization 
of other orders, but it is itself an order of dimensionality, 
dimensionality being a quantitative ordpr in art 
composition and apprehension. • 

Tiny: is not .seen simply as a receptacle", not just aching 
jn which other things endure, but as an element relating w 
the definite nature of this endurance in measured and 
numbered ways Prall notes that temporality is of^grlat . 
significance in dance He equates temporality with mutton, 
and since the medium of dance is movement, hi* 
conclusions are readily apparent. t • 

Dancing embodies rhythm and motion more 
^obviously than any other art, still , . rhythm is of 
tfic fqrmal nature oi all arts as well as of dancing, . . . 
dancing 1$ never the mere rhythmic elements 
themselves, but the rhythm appearing through other 
elementary materials of beauty, color, and shape and 
space relations' The rhythm of dancing is . jk 
manifested in moving shapes, it is an order of time, 
and such temporal order, as we have already seen, is 
applicable to, jknot necessarily involved in, all of 
the arts (Prall ( 1929, p^79) * * 
- * 

If Prall's theories are accepted, it must be agreed that 
space and time are extensionai orders with the. capacity* of 
being. intrinsic to certain art forrns Visual shapes, although 
part of the order of dimension, are more spatial in their 
composition lhan anything else, dimension and rclatiuns 
dimension make a shape unique from any other shape. 
Although dance is movement extended into time (which, 
according to Prall, is itself motion), the exhibited rhythmic 
patterns and tempos are intrinsic to the uniqueness of a 
particular dance. ' ' 

So it seems, especially in, terms of the dance (and for 



other spatially and temporally exhibited art fqrmsj, it is 
important to be cognizant of the multi-dimensionality of 
thesje phenomena Even without denying the pervasiveness 
of space and time, even though everything is extended jntu 
space and/or time, there are aspects of spatiahty and 
temporality that-are unique and, perhaps, intnnsiuto the 
dance. \ 

Accordingly, this short discussi6n of the theoretical 
philosophies of Prall a^d Langer creates some interesting 
consideration for the study of dance aesthetics. Essentially, 
one would have to conclude that the he^rt of dance is the 
virtual energy which is extended into space and time, with 
spatiahty and temporality also serving as compositional 
elements that van be manipulated And combined with the, 
qualities of energy to make up the whole dance. 

. With the identification of the intrinsic and extensionai 
orders in* dance, the next step is to render these elements 
accessible, as Prall (1929) stiles, as 'materials that have 
relations, degrees of qualitative difference, established 

'orders or variation, and structural principles of 
combination" (p. 68). If the tenants of Prall's theory of 
orders are accepted, the identification of the order 
structure vf the elements of dance is necessary for the form 
to be conceived by artists and perceived by viewers. One 
movement theorist whu would seem to be in agreement is 
Rudolf Laban/ 

UWs Effort/Shape Theory 

Laban is responsible for the most extensive work * 
presently done in the ordering and codifying* of human 
movement. His work stems from a philosophy much like 
parts of Prall's. "He believed the key for the unfolding of 
human capacities to be embedded in the dynamic 
configurations of dance (Laban„i9oo). He says in Mastery 
of Movement (1950), "A scale*could be built up, ranging 
through many degrees, plotting the most restricted and 
fixed effort-capacities of primitive animals right up to the 
potentially most complicated and changeable effort* 
attitudes of civilized man" (p. 14). Throughout his work 
with movement , Labaivordered movement, analyzing and 
codifying to -render it more available and comprehensible. - 

Laban states in his* first major wotk* Effort (1947), "It 
becomes necessary to study rhythms of bodily motion, 
and Jo extract from themHhose elements which will help , 
us to compile a systematic survey of the forms effort can 
take<n human action" (p. 1 1 J. This marked the beginning 
of the systems IAban created for analyzing and notating 
movement. The Effort system, which today hasten 
expanded to the Effort/Shape system of analysis, is 14 a 
system for describing movement dynamics and style, a 
group of terms and concepts logically and intricately 
related to each other which refer to»the qualitative 
aspects of movement, to how one moves rathei than what 
one does" (Davis, 1970, p. 30- Laban concurs with Langer, 
space, time, and motion factors areiecondary to what he 
vails M effort<xpressionSr ' and she calls 'Virtual powers." 
It is thiough the images ueated by the discernible efforts 
that the primary Illusion of dance, the v^rtu-il poWers of 
dance, become apparent to the observer. 

Effort/Shape is a way of looking at the qualitative 
aspects of movement, movement quality which can be 
thought of as the "how" of movement. Was the person's > 
movement quick, strong, sustained, or controlled? Was 



there aJieavy quabty to the movement? Did the person's 
body unfold or carre out space? Was the movement — 
initiated an& phrased? Did it. have a central impulse or 
spatial counter tensions? Effort/Shape is a vital tool in 
aesthetic perception, ?nd a viable ordering of the sensuous 
and expressive qualitative aspects of the movement 
experience. * , 

. Effort is the inner impulse that gives rise to movement, 
every effort can be regarded as being made up of four 
factors, flow, space, weight, and time. Qualitative change 
concentrated in each factor occurs in a range between two 
polarities. Bach of the, extremes is called an element or 
quality , and each is subject to individual expression and 
preferences. , 

The Effort factors arc always present in movement as 
quantities* Any movement always involves a certain 
amount of tensiofrand a quantity of weight, it takes , 
time and travels in or occupies a certain amount of space. 
When the mover concentrates on changwjthe quality 
of any of these factors, the appearance of one of the eight 
Effort qualities colors the movement in a particular way. 
The elements can be considered as products of the mover's 
attitude toward the feffort factors, ue., a light attitude 
toward weight or an indirect -attitude toward space. 

These foundational elements of Mban's theory of 
Efforts, the factors of flow, space, weight, and time, and 
their respective polarities, constitute a specific order of 
artistic elements. These are Laban's ingredients of 
moyemem upon which it is possible to concentrate exertion 
or effort in a dance! flotf ts the how, weigljt is the what, 
tune ts the w/im,space is the where. Jhese elements make 
tfp the virtual power, the sensuous surface of the dance. 

With Shape, the "other side" of his movement -analysis 
coin, Laban seerpf to acknowledge the dual nature of 
spatiality. A coworker of Laban's„Warren Lamb, is 
responsible for (he formulation of Shape as the correlate of 
Effort, "His concept was largely drawn from the affinities , 
of certain Effort qualities with specific dimensions of -space 
which were discussed by Laban in his Choreatic*, a study of 
.harmony" (Dell, 1970,j>. 6). Shape is concerned with how 
the body forms itself in space. _ , * - ^ 

* * 
The "shape" variables are broken dowft into shape 
flow, directional movement, and shaping, distinctions 
/which -refer to the way in^hich one moves ii/sptce 
not simply to "where* one moves. That Is, a 
movement may have a quality of merely "growing" 
oi t "shrinking," going away or toward the body with 
no clear "projection in spice, or it may hqtt distinct 
directionality, clearly 'going somewhere," Thirdly,* * 
u may jhave a quabty not only of projection into 
spaccjbut also a three^liifeenslonal "sculpting* arid 
accommodating to sj^ace of the body p*rt fchfch is 
moving . (Davis, 1970/p. 33) 

Affinities between the Effortjlementsand the Shape 
elementgexist, with each of the Effort factors having a 
directional affinity. Light effort rises, strong sink*; indirect 
effort widens, direct narrows, sustained effort advances, 

* 



and sudden retreats Jin one more way, then, the Effort/ 
Shape systeAi identifies both a qualitative and an 
extensional order In the elemej&of spatiality , 

The study of Effort/Shape jnalysfc is the study of a 
system of aesthetic ordering of movement elements The 
Effort elementtseem to be viable components of th{ 
primary illusion, the virtual powefqf the dance. As Joan * 
Russell (I96l)*sJates?"TTiere was no arbitrary choice of 
> motion factors, this cfassification derived from many yArs 
of observationfcand study on Laban's part Many people 
interested in different tranches of movement have hailed 
this analysis zf \ i valuable contribution to the Held of 
movement stfldy in general*' (p 23). Laban's Effo/t/Shape ' 
system of analysis, theh,is an ordered scheme which 
upholds Pralfs theory of the necessity of serial orders for 
the conception and apprehension of an art object 

It must be noted that if Laban had not developed his 
Effort/Shape order dance would still exist The point is, 
rather, that an orderedness of the energ>M)f the qualitative 
intrinsic elements of dance -does exist, and Laban has 
identified one way of expressing this order As applied to 
the pnmary illlusion of tfje dance suggested by Langer (the 
" realm of virtual powers Hisplayed through virtual gesture), 
Laban's Effort/Shape system of movement analysis seems 
to represent graphically elements that are multidimensional, 
linearly ordered, and defcfoptiad of the sensuous sOrfape of 
the qualitative^ order of the dance. 

The usefulness of Laban's system has been recognized in, 
man> ways. It is a basis for composjtion and choreography 
% classes In many university dance departments, 
improvisation classes have explored the Effort/Shape 
elements and their dimensions, Marcia Siegel bases her 
danfcr criticism, her apprehension of dances, on an 
understanding of Effort/Shape principles, dance scholars ~ 
are beginninglo study and codify the dances of other 
cultures using a combination of Laban's Effort/Shapfc 
system, and Labanotation FoMurther examples of the uses 
of Effort/Shape in movement research, the reader is 
referred to Cecily Dell's^ Primer for Movement 
Description (1970) and a small monograph, Four 
Adaptations of Effort Theory In Research and Teaching 
(1970), by Irmgard Bartenifcff, Martha Davij, and 
Forrestine Paulay. These and other publications are 
available from the Dance Nofition Bureau. 1 

Martha Davis states, ^Effort/Shape analysis is a 
"comprehensive system for describing movement style and 
thfr form and quality of the movement propess" (Davis, 
1 970, p. 33). Laban has contributed to the dance art one 
viable method of expressing and perceiving the orderedness 
of the elements of dance, Effort/Shape has thus helped 
render the sensuous surface of dance more accessible to 
agists an* observers. ( * 
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Dance is an aesthetic experience* From the perspectives of 
both danCet and observer, that which ennches an already 
satisfying experience is to be sought r and when discovered, 
pursued, in this paper, an attempt will be jpade to show 
that the Effort/Shape Theory of Rudolf Uban provides 
just this enrichment /or the aesthetic experience of dance* 

The Effort/Shape Theqry developed by Rudolf Laban , 
• offers the most defined afld objetjtfre^approach to observing 
qualitative aspects of movement. jThe^trongcst visual 
statement of dance is often madejby the trace form of the 
movement in space. The quantitative phase lies in observing 
how much, how little, how fast or slow, how Urge or small 
the movement is. Laban's Effort /Shape Theory creates an 
awareness of the subtleties of movement! the character oT 
each movement as it reflects the dancer 'attitude toward # 
inviting energy in movement and toward adapting the 
body tp space. . \ 

Laban began experimenting with movement as "free" 
dance pnor to World War I. His isie was spent analyzing |nd 
synthesizing svh*t he saw as basic principles of human ' 
movement and applying them to industry, recreation, 
theater", education, and dance $The primary theories 
resulting from this work are Eabanotation, SpaceHarmony , 
and^E/fort/Shape. 

The Effort theory describes in individuals attitude , . 
toward investing an expenditure of energy to accomplish a 
movement (how the<body concentrates its exertion). The 
Effort elements are described as actitociystallizations in 
flow, weight, time, and space* The words^ "active 
crystallization*' are important* "Active** suggests (he person 
must be active not passive /•Crystallization" means that 
intangible elements are given a definite or concrete form. 

Each Effort element lies on a continuum and the 
, investment of energy may be considered high, low, of 
neutral. Each Investment may occur Individually or in 
, combination; changes may occur at any moment* Thpr* 
are no value judgments In Effort theory, only an indication 
of what b appropriate and inappropriate at any given time > 
. The*"flow" element it related to the "goingn'esstrf 
movement" ;J>*e and bound *re,lhe qualities or ' 
characteristics 6t this element I Free is an Indulgent, 
expansive attitude, allowing eneXgy*flow to go through % 
and beyond the body boundary. The joints hive an 
opqincsiabdut them ar\d the movemen| has an 
unrestrictettfeellng^ Bound is a more restrict ed/ 
controlled approach allowing for more clarity; 
There is a sensation of keeping the energy flow within 
body boundaries, with a tightness In the joints* K 

The "weight? factor characteristics arc light and 
strotig. Strong implies Impact; a penetration and - 
% engaging of body weight with a forceful quality* > * 
This characteristic is often equated with a sense of 
self, "l 4 wHWo it!" Jtlias a sense of "going throujjs" 



and should not be confused with bound flow whicji 
is more restricted and controlled When strength is 
allowed to rarify and become delicate, it is light 
The intention becomes indulgent and expansive, 
weight Is overcome and movement has a fine touch. 
It is important* to remember thai the weight element 
is active.. If a weight attitude is passive, either it 
becorpes heavy (gives in to another force) 01 limp 
(describes the condition of being acted upon rather 
than actively changing qualities). * 

Sudden and sustained are the "time* elements 
They are not related to quantities of time - fast and 
slow. The physical span of time can be exactly the 
same for each investment, but Ihe attitude toward the 
investment aeates a different appearance. Sudden 
is an urgent, instantaneous attitude, * sense of l ^now y , 
it is a condensing decision in time. Sustained is an 
jtctive stretching out of tune, a leisurely indulgence 
It is not the same as sfow motion, which is the evenness 
of bound ttovt rather than indulgence in time Sustained 
movement results in sequential movement through the 
body , whereas thcohysical movement in sudden Is 
simultaneous* / s 

<4 Space M Is characterized either by a direct 6r indirect 
(flexible) attention. Direct is goal oriented, channeled/ 
and pinpointing, with a sense of condensation Indirect 
is an active, exjfrnsive attention in space. Indirectness 
does not result in being vague or M out of space," rather U 
is multifocused. Physically ^direct results in movement 
occui m one dimension or on one plane, while indirect 
movement is multfplanfl. v 

One polarity of each of the four basic elements is 
characterized by an indulgent/expansive, attitude and the 
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other b£« fighting/condensiifg attitude. When the elements 
; are placed on the diagram Laban used to symbolize the 
y Effort theory, a diagonal line 4emonstrates this division. 

Affinities within the diagram are present when any single 
element « explored, for example, sustained is associated 
with lightness. When any two elements exist in combination, 
Laban calls the result a mood or state. Three elements 
t combined are called drives. When all (out are preseni-this 
rarely happens-the result is ufled a complete effort drive. 

The "shape" theory represents an individual's attitude 
toward changing the form of the t)ody , adapting it in shape 
and to relation, to its access to space. The three shape 
eiemenis are concerned with the design concept of point, 
line, and threc-dimensionaliiy.J/wpejflow isbody-onente<f 
shape change, based upon inhalation-exhalation, folding, ? 
unfolding, growing, shrinking-thc changes the body makes , 
in relation to its center. * 

The two remaining elements are environment .on en ted 
ihape changes - Directional movement is goal oriented. It is_ 
either central 01 peripheral movement bridging the 
environment agoing to a fixation, h van also be concerned 
with the form of the path, either spoke-iike or arc4ike, 
rather than with the goal itself. * 

Shaping or cannng movement is process oriented, 
forming the space or adapting to it, molding, sculpting the 
environment. The body is constantly active as it travels . 
through all three plane?, molding space into plastic forms. 
'Anatomically speaking, shaping requires the constant 
biending'Of the muscle group funcuons in many joints u> . 
allow the body* fullest adaptation" (Dell, 1970, p % 55). 

Any singular movement sequence may be analyzed by 
applying either tfre Effort or the Shape theory or by 
Observing the continual changes in both theories 
simultaneously . There are certain aspects of the theories 
that seem tor overlap and become unclear, but Jt is possible , 
- to clarify these, aspects if the mover's intention is clear and 

• the observer is astute. 

JEf fort/Shape theorist contemporary approach to 
darice is of interest philosophically, Current theojiej in 
philosophy of mind, philosophy of actioh^ind metaphysics^ 1 

* are all called into play, with respect to both the * 1 
choreographer- dancei ^nd the critical observer. Both these^. 
roiea presume active participation, and, in speaking of such 
active participation, we And ourselves directly concerned 
with agents and their actions and intentions as well as with 
the minds arid bodpsof those agents. * mm 

The literature of metaphysics and philosophy of mind 
contains man> theones concerning minds and bodies. It has 
bgm claimed by some that o&ly the physical exists, and 
thai since there is no evidence) of "mind/* it must be merely 
a jigjneni of our imagination ot a linguistic construct- 
something that doesn i really exirf (materialism)* Others 
have said that only the mind exists, ^nd that what is 
perceived as the physical realm ji siraplyudeas which groups 



of,minds s^sent to (idealism). { 

Between these two extremes are various versions of 
dualism, the position that both minds and bodies exist 
Among tl\e most common versions of dualism are 
inteiactioiusm - the view that minds and bodies interact 
with one anothei , epiphenomenalism both minds and 

t bodies exi$l,« but only bodies can act upon minds, notice 
versa, reverse epipnenomenalism - both minds and bodies 
exist, but only minds affett bodies, not vice versa, and 
parallelism -both minds and bodies exist buUach acts r , 
independently of the othei , although each is in harmony 
with the Other. - - 

While these views and uthei variations hav^bcen offered, 
the position most often espoused by the awage person is 

Jnteractionism This view we log shall accept here, with no 

9 furthei argument than the observation that it appeals to 
common sense and most people's intuitions J 

For both the«choreographer dancer and the critical 
ob^ervet then loles as volitional beings ^e of importance 
This brings us to a consideration of the theory o£ action 
An action will be said to be an event 7 in which tfn agent 
does something. An agent js a rational, volitional being, 
usually a person. Intentions are explicated yariouily, and 
are very problematic philosophically, but most intentions 
seem tu include an agent's reason foi doing something, the 
knowledge that he or Shd is dofng it, and a purpose for 
doing it. This characterization of intention jhould prove 
quite sufficient for our purposes, and we shall limit our - 
discussion of movement to Intentional ijioveijient or action 
While there has been much recent discission about the 

. theory of act|on, we shall follow one of the most widely^ 
accepted explanations of action, namely , that an action is 
comprised of (a) the fact that one's arm goes up, (b) the * 
fact that one raises one's arm, and (0 the mental event, that 
is pnor tp one's arm going up and which causes ft 3 
In light o£ what we have provided as philosophic 
background, let consider separately the choreographer- 
dancer and critical observer as understood through Effort/ 
$hape theory in dance. 

* 1 ■ .• 

Qiortographer-Dancer * 
A "choreographer dancer" Is a dancei who intentionally 
determines life nature of the dance tu be performed* that Is. 
an individual who decides not only what physical 
movemefits-arfJo be carried out, but also the manner re 
which they are robe carried out. 

As we know, Effort/Shape theory provides the 
, choreugraphei dancei with ostensivc definitions that can 
serve as intentions affecting the manner in which dance 
movements are executed. The choreographer dancer 
performs specific dihee movements that originate in the 
specific definitions incorporated from Effort/Shape into his 
or he* Intentions. Since' the fomplex mental event is that 
" which makes an action that action rather than any other. 



1 Fo r those^ho do not subscribe to tnteractiontsm, what follow* may stillhe understood by means of alteration of 
terminolqgy tn tht appropriate places, e.f., replacing Omental event " with "material neuraljproceues" for the 
materialist* or "physical event" with "commonly agreed upon Idea "fo* theldwisU etc. ^ * 

2 An event ti merely a change In states .of affairs having duration. ^ * 

^Although phrased, to describe an arm action, kny other physical movement njay be substituted 
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u as the choreographer-danccis intentions thai comprise 
the complex mental event* When a choreographer- dancer 
incorporates the specifics of Effort/Shape imohis 01 hei 
dance, the result must necessarily be different (aside from 
spatio-temporal difference) from movements executed with 
the same intentions but not derived from Eff on/Shape 
theory. ' t 

Now, in what ways might movements diffei from one 
another? Certainly spalio-tempoially , but .ye have already 
eliminated these. Quantitative movement differences seem 
to make little sense, so we are left with qualitative 
differences* Since movements or actions occur on the 
physical level, they are observable. Thus, choreographei 
daqcers incorporating Effort/Shape theory into, their 
intentions for acting should move in an observably different 
manner from etthei other dancers who do not include 
Effort/Shape intentions, or from themselves when they do 
not include such intentions. This brings us to the role of the 
critical-obsorvcr. 

Critical Observer 

Tl\e \mical observer* is one who observes performances 
of dance and does so actively, that is, with an undemanding 
of the methods and requirements of dance performance. 
Such an individual would be aware of the physical and 
theoretical abilities and undemanding characterizing 
dancers and dance. More specifically^ for our purposes, the 
cntical observer would be abfo to distinguish qualitative 
differences in the dancers' movements. 

The critical observer is one who can perceive physical 
differences among dancers' movements which, though the 
same in kind, are qualitatively different. If it is the case t as 
fre have asserted, ttat the intentions of the choreographer 
* dancer using EffortfShape theory differ frori the / 
choreographer- dancer not using the. theory , and Jne 
difference in actions performed is qualitative, not different 
iq kind, then it would seem possible that a critical obscrvei 
who can perceive qualitative differences in movements of 



the same # kind should be able tu tell when a choreographs 
dancer has incorporated Effort/Shape into his 01 her 
intentions foi acting (assuming that the cuimI obserVei is 
conversant with Effort/Shape theory)* 

One might objec\ at this point that, a prion* we have no 
, way qf knowing if this is in fact true. Different intentions 
on the part of the choreographer-dancer may result in the 
same sort of qualitative differences as the intentions of the 
, vhoreographei dancei using Effort/Shape theory lesulun 
With this we agree. What ren\iins is an empirical 
investigation correlating reported dancen' intentions with 
specifics of movement. Until some such study is earned 
ouj, we cannot assert qualitative uniqueness with iespect to 
movement, the intentions behind which in dude Effort/. 
Shape theory + We can, howevei , foi the reasons given 
above, still assert qualitative difference between actions 
incorporating Effort/Shape intentions and actions not 
including item. 9 
* The responsibility lies at both ends. The choreographer- 
dancer must clearly understand his or her own attitudes and 
; intentions and convey them with technical skill. The cntical 
observei must be sensitive tu these subtleties uf movement 
in ordet to perceive the dance precisely . When the 
choreographer dancer employs Effort/Shape theory 
skillfully , the movement will have an effect upon the 
cntical observe! *nd will greall; enrich the communicative 



* powers of dance. 
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What is beauty ? This question confronts us today even as it 
challenged philosophers and artists throughout the ages. 
While it may be that "beauty is in the eye of the beholdet 
these words do not bring us any closer to understanding 
this much-sought-after quality. John Keats in "Ode on a 
Grecian Urn/' however, captured the spirit of beauty when 
he wrote, "Beauty is truth, truth beauty." This Ideal 
offers inspiration and direction to all artists striving for ^ 
perfection through their art. In this paper 1 wiJJ attempt 
to establish the relationship between beauty and truth 
and apply this concept specifically to the art of dance. 
9 The craft of dance deals with the human body and the 
elements of tune, space, and force, the art of dance, 
however, cannot be so easily categorized. What illusive, 
combination of qualities com^ogether to yield an 
aesthetically pleasing creation? Before that question un be 
approached, we must try to establish a concept of beauty. 
'The quality of objects, sounds, ideas, attitudes, etc., 4 
that pleases and gratifies, as by their harmony, pattern, 
excellence, or truth" is one interpretation (Funk & ^ 
"WignaHvia63*jM^ This broad explanation 
encompasses thei3^3n4o«lijajiumerous prylosopheft. 



Plato wi Aristotle thought symmetry waaof prime 
importance in the identification of beauty, but later 
philosophers rejected this idea as either too limited oi as 
unnecessary. Many centuries later, St. Thomas Aquinas 
took a more^Koluiic viewpoint. He declared that "beauty 
includes. three conditions, integrity or perfection . . . , 
4ue proportion or harmony , and, lastly .brightness or 
ciamy" (Nahm, i975^p.246) , .This*third/Condition "is 
connected wt/i the medieval Neoplatonic tradition in 
which light UNhe symbol of divine beauty and trulh^" 
(Beardsiey, 1967, p. 23). Shakespeare ekiquently states ' 
hit vievion the subject. "01 hpw much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem* by that sweet ornament which jtruth doth 
gjve" (New Dictionary, J936, p. 41). A century before 
Keats, the Earl of Shaftsbury declared* 

The most natural beauty irt the ivorld is honesty 
and morai troth. True features make the beafluy 
of * |ace , and Jrue proportions the beauty of 
architecture, as true measure that of harmony and 
masic. In poetry, which ^all fable, truth still is the 
, perfection. (New Dictionary;" 1*36, p/664)-> 

More recently , nineteenth<entury American art critic » 
Henry f uckermin affirmed, "The sotf, by an instinct 
stronger than reason, ever associates beauty with truth" 
(New Dictionary, 1936, p. 40). 

In it* essence as sincerity > fidetlty.^onstancy, 
"(jritfiYulncps to the facts of nature, history or life 
truth Is betutlfiil (Funk^Wagnallt, I963',p. 1438). 
Mjmy twentieth-century darfee artists have expressed 
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through words, as well as movement, their awareness of 
the fundamental relationship between^ruth and art For ' § 
example, Charles Weidman stated that ''Real art can never 
be escape from life," (Weidman, 1966, pi 5R while Ruth 
St. Denis stressed^hat tlte'aru "are the symbol and I 
language for communicating spiritual truths" (St Denis, 
196fr,p.l4). ' I S 

But how docs this idea "Beauty is truth, truth beaity 1 *^ 
re/ate specifically to the dance" There are two distinct tolcs ^ 
in dance that must be identified and examined, the' * l 
choreograph* and the performer In dance, the element of 
truth is first uncovered by the creative genius of the ' I 
choreographer and then revealed to the audience through 
the expressiveness of the dance ^performer \ 

First, let us deal with the role of the choreographer \ 
Chureogiaphetsare challenged to find a truthf absolution 
to the problem of translating idea ln|o movement To begjn 
with, it is essential thatjthey choose an idea suitable for 
expression thiough dtfee Much can be stated nonverbally 
that cannot be conveyed in words The Impact of a simple 
gesture, however brief, might teqdire pages tq translate, 
jwhajps even eluding the writer's art entjrely Nevertheless 
there are certain subject? that can be expressed more m 
successfully through a different art form than through 
dance movement. Choreographer! must judge whether pr , 
not an idea will be best displayed through thtitmedium of 
dance. It is both then duty and privilege to express thtpugh 
movement^rhat might otherwise be left unsaid , „ 

Choreographers must acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with then subjects through introspection, observation, *nd 
study. Diving into the unconscious', choreographers Can get 
in touch with the source of their theme They must then 
carefully draw what they have learned, up to the conscious 
level, illuminating it. The more choreographers discover 
about their subjects from a variety of sources, the more 
they will be able to convey. % 

Ctjjreographers must clothe an idea with dance 
movement, l,e., give it form. The human body, and the 
elements of time, space, ahd force are choreographers' basic 
tools. They can manipulate these In way^tfnique to daoSe 
For example, a choreographer might choose to develop a 
single aspect of an emotion through movement, graphically 
displaying its-many feccts.^elma Jean Cbhen (1970) tells 
us: . . • . 1 * / 

- " ^ . f I ♦ 

Prolongation may'eraphasfefc a movement * % 
choreographic enhancement, or stylization, extends 
the emotional expressiveness of the gestur^The 
dance has normerefy added form to the movement* 
it has irtfertsified <he meaning of the movement 
•(P. 7) ^ 

In the search ^appropriate movement, chpreographe/ 

h. - ■ 



aho turn to the study oftafcn's natural movements. 

Children express themselves quite freely through 

movement. As wc grow older, we^end to layer ourselves 

with various protective $hieTds in our control of speech and 

emotion. Yet a great deal can tfe leymedky observing a 

person's body posture -and movement-despite his or hec 

destre to keep ihiy information seuet. Martha Ciaham has 

said, "Nothing is moVe revealing than movemeriL What you 

are finds expression In what you do ... M (StfTell, 1966, 

p. 36). B> observing physical andemotionaj reactions to 

various stimuli, choreographers can discovei a truthful . 

movement-vocabulary. - ^ 

^Movehicm does not lie ! This is a mixed blessing for 

Choreographers. On one hand, they have a wealth of 

material from which lu draw in then search for a faithful 

translation cf idea iniu movement. By expending the range 

, of man s natural movements to us furthest boundaries, 

choreographers are able t*> portray , enlarge upon* and/oi 

distill human thought^ actions, and emotions through (he 

language of dance. This wordless crystallization and 

magnification of consciousness breathes life and beauty 

into the art form Known as dance. On the other hand, 

choreographers also have the responsibility to truthfully 

poYtiay an idea. They must be willing to invest the Lime and 

effoit needed tu find just the right movement. A departure 

( fium trutbeannot be easily concealed. Doris fiumphiey^ 

emphasizes thii fact. . y 

# * 1 
• * i 

Nothing so cleaily and inevitably reveals the inner 
^ u man than movement and gesture. It 1$ quite possible, 
if one chooses, to conceal and dissimilate behind 
words or paintings or statues or ofher forms of 
human expression, but the nioment you move you 
stand revealed, for good or ill, for what you are. 
(Sorell, 1966, p. 11 » 

f Integration of body and soul is essential for the 
vhoj^e^raphei attempting (o convey truth through dance, 
ljaoqia Duncan felt that the body and soul must glow so 
'harmoniously togethei that (he natuial tanguage of that , 
soul wtU have become the movement of the body" (Soiell, 
1966, p. 31). Formulating the soul's language into 
* meaningful movement-language is the choreographer* 
challenge. To accomplish this, personal integration is 
essential. Lois Ell f cid t underscores this idea whenfshe 
\ explains thai iff oidei to find frbasic movement one must 
move as a total human Wing (Elifeldt, 1967, p. 57). Hanya 
Holm sum^tsp^kU(Oncept in hei poetic description of he* 
mentor's^hiloSophyT^ 

To Wigmanjhe dance is a language with which 
man is born, the ecstatic manifestation^ his 
existence ... the dance in whicfy bo^y and soul 
become an indivisible entity 'turns into the truthful 
mirror of its humanity .* v (Holm ( 1966, p. 42) 

Choreographers conceive both Tttofctfrpoie of the work 
and the actual movement patterns. Thq£then rely on the 
dancer s ability to project the significance of the work to 
the audience. In order to fully express and enrich the 
choreographers work f the dancer-performei must also 
experience an integration of body and soul, tfhen we find 
'dancers with great technical ability who are unable to 



inspire an audience or bring life to a dance work it is 
.because of this lack of integration La (ten (1966) tells us, 
"Technique-body control -must be masteied oply because 
the 8o0y must not standing way of the soul's 
expression" (p. 7). * 

> Ideally, awareness of this body/sould unity should be 
cultivated from the beginning uf dance Uaintfig Dancers 
must be taught to breathe life into every movement* . 
enhancing the movement with the ricJtffKs of their own 
individuality . An absent minded, mechanical approach to 
studying dance cannot yield an artist Her; the burden of 
responsibility is shared by teacher and student. The teacher 

f must Instill avfareness of the necessity for integration; - " 
providing guidance along the. path to self discovery Mary 
Wigman (1966) reminds us that "to teadi means to shed 
light on the teaching material* from all sides, lu convey 
it from the aspects of the functional as mych as from the 
viewpoint o£ spiritual penetration and emotional 
expeiience' (p. 1 10). Thiuugh a combination uf haid work 
and introspection, the student and teachei can cultivate and 
, nurture this blossom of bodviftoul integration 

A dancer who has perfected technique and realizes the 
oneness of body and soul is able to move with a spirit of 
freedom and joy . This dancei pei furmei now has the ability 
to inspire the audience with the fastness of human 
potential. As audience membeis, we feel admtiation fot the 
dancer's technical brilliance-a tribute to will power and 
stamina in achieving a v goal of physical perfection. However, 
technique alone, no matter how. brilliant, Is rife^er sufficient 
There is a great threat to the integrity °f a dance work . 

I when a dancei (or audience) faftoto recognize; the ultimate 
puftose of technical perfection. In Mary Wigman's (1966) 
words, " . . , wherever technique is worshipped for its*own 
sake,artxeases to be. Terpsichore covers her head and „ . 
silently turns away from the child of her love, from thcrvon 

, refusing him the grace of her gift" (p. 16). To be true to 
their art, dancers must be able to avoTd the pitfall of 
exhibitionism. Thiuugh an awareness of body /soul unity, 
one-pointed dedication off stage, and intense^ustained 
concentiation on stage, dlncer performeis are abte to reach 
beyond themselves and fulfill theii mission as expressive, 
vehicles for the choreographer. 

Inherent in each individual, and evident in the artist, is 
the deske fot perfection. "Truth is*o great a perfection,^ 
Pythagoias writes, "that if God would rendei himself visible 
to men, he would choose light for hi? body and truth for 
m his soul" (New Dictionary , 1936+ p. 666). At dance artists, 
ievealing truth through movtfnent is our challenge, our 
goal, ana our unique gift to humanity. Isadora Duncan 
believed that "sptiuual expression must flow Into the 
channels of the body , filling It with vibrating light" (Sorell, 
1966, p v 32), It is the challenge of the choreographer to 
.capture this light, this truth, to movement. It Is the privilege 
of dancei'peifprmers to convey this truth to the audience. 
For whenjboth the choreographer and the performers fulfill 
their roles, perfection ts reached, truth revealed, and beauty 
manifest. > t ■ t 
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. AESTHETICS AND CHILDREN: MOVEMENT-INSPIRED STUDIES 
IN THE INTERRELATEDNESS OF THE ARTS 

* , ' Mark Wheeler . 
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In this day of ecumenicity in the arts-when poetry has ¥ 
become a visualtnedium, when kinetic sculpture moves and 
dancers stand motionless on stage-certainly in this day, if 
ever, it is possible to teach ^esthetic principles that span the 
arts. v * 

Long befofe^ntenn^schodT«tlildre«1 discover the 
possibilities tor expression affa£ded them by the movement 
of their 1 bodies. From birth they use movement as a means 
both of entertaining themselves and of gathering important 
information about themselves and their world. Since 
experimentation with the creative tool of the "body 
commences. long before introduction to tn&tools of m 
language, jlrawing, painting, writing, singing, or any other 
creative actmty , movement of the body presents itself.as a 
natural construct on which to base children's studies in the 
intefrelatedness of the arts. 

A distmfttpn shopld be drawn here between, on the one ^ 
.hand, teaching an appreciation^ existing works of art- • 
I educational "art for art's sake"-apd, on the Other, ibfi , 
t stwcMe,d cultivation of the creative impulse in the 
children themselves. In the following studies emphasis is 
placed upon the latter pursuit, with the former serving as 
^tneans to an end. For the elementary school teacher dealing 
. with comparative arts, some philosophical basegroundecUft- 
an appreciation of the irts is essential. But meaningful 
subtleties arising from the teacher's integrated grasp of the 
creative process have rto*opportunity to manifest 
themselves until the teacher is supplied with instructional 
materials offering occasion for the manifestation. This 
paper offers jwoipstrwtional approaches, one dealing with 
thecomposiubrfal element of texture or quality, the other 
with that of symmetry/asymmetry. ^ ^ 

Texture pr Quality , ' * ^ 
, > The child's name, that readily available aspect of one's 
identity , is frequently employed as a springboard for 
creative movement. Activities using thf child's naqie as 
"gjyf n content,*' such as space-writing affil the forming Of 
st^ic letters with the body parts, alio* the^hfld to affix a 
personal signature to movement* But fori study of texture 
or quality the teacher solicits a fat less-structured r 
movement than that involved with spact-writlng orlctter- 
formati&i; the teacher asks^fi^chfldren for single 
movements that express their names. 

If ' • ■ ■ # . 

i * » * * ' 

Jeacher, Suppose that I could not remember your 
names* Help me remember your names. Say your 
name anB do a movement that feels like your name. 
Jennifer, you go first, show me your name with a 
* movement. * * 

It is tnevitablf that in the resuming name-lnjpjred 
tpovemefits numerous textures or qualities will be exhibited. 



Jennifer may chqose'a smoothly swaying movement of tEf 
arms and torso, Tony may decide upon a pointed jump, 
punctuating each syllable with a thrust upward In some 
cases the sensibility or momentary mood of the ybung 
creator wilPdictate the shape and texture of the movement 
more than will the aural or-vistfal imagcoflhe name But, 
as is genefaHy the case with the creativfe^ij^an inquiry 
into the mental stimulus that triggered an ob«?V^reabYe 
response is a difficult and frequently unnecessaryapursuih 
Instead, the feacherr&ust observe and point out to the cf^ 
the texture of <Jtrffit^xhibited in the movement response 
As in so manyxlassroom situation*, the teacher nju$t 
assume the SOcratic stance as the inventive poser of * v 
questions. The classmates of Jennifer ancKTony 
undoubtedly will respond with imaginative verbal 
representations.ofthe movement qualities in question. The* 
children may then be asked to superimpose ogto their own 
name4tt$pired movements the texture of Jennifer's 
movement. tfow Tony's. Now Justirfs. « 

After ah awareness of texture or quality in movement 
. has been developed, the teacher may introduce thaj 
content as it manifests itself in Jhe other arts In order that 
the child'stensitivity to the universal character of the 
creative impulse may be developed, the teacher should * 
minimize the pe riodpf time separating the child's own 
creative choice of movement and the Introduction to other 
arts. It is suggested that related works of art be presenttd 
to the class soon after movement hai beenexplored so that 
the children, When confronted tffth sophisticated creations, 
still recall their own creative decision making 

While «fl the children are Roving their names" In the 
. fluid* smoothly flowing quallt/ifltrodufced by Jennifer, % 

the teacher may project uporf^Wall or screen a* f 
* reproduction of an Impressionist painting. Anyone or ' . 
several of the works of Moftet, Renoir, apd Degas, the 
textures of wKlch ire vague, fluid,^nd suggesting of an 
"impression" of reality, may be projected tffiile the 
children move. Monet's Water Uly series Is especially 
appropriate & a study o'f texture. # , 

The young dancers should be encouraged to continue 
moving, the painting should be a stimulajion rather than a 
distraction. Before the children have tired of moving, the 
teacher may extend the comparison o f texture to still 
another medium by playinga recording of one 6f Debussy's 
toore fluld<chromat|t) works, Claire de Lune and latter^ 
probably being.the mostaccesslble* Because children \ 
frequently associate dance with music, the addition of * 
music to the climate of t^e rooin should stimulate 
moVfement.Almwtany movement quality pan be associated 
with* tf xture or q&ajity of a painting or musical piece. For 
instance, the ingular, staccato texture of Tony's movfment, 
* -rat described Above, might suggest the vtaftl Image of the 
work of a Cubist painter like Picasso and the aural image of 
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onfe of the more brfck and dissonant works of Stravinsky 
Bartok, or Prokofiev, , 0 m , " 
, In the class discussion uf texture and quality prompted ^ 
by the presentation of painting and music, the tools and 
methods at the disposal of the partite*and composer ma> 
be mentioned in a depth appropriate to the maturity of the 
students. The Impressionists' obsession with light » then 
practice, hitherto unknown of pamttjg directly ontol , 
blank, white canws, then departure from studio painting, 
lit., their practice of paintujg u pn location" so as to capture 
the slightest atmospheric change, their revolutionary 
"painterly" jnethod of applying paint to the canvas, and, m 
music, their melodic and harmonic experimentation with 
chromaticism-all contribute to the textures or qualities 
observe^ in their finished artworks. The central point tojbe 
stressed to the children, however, is that the same process- 
the act of creative decision making that occurred in the 
choice of movement qualities for thetf names-also took 
place for the painters and composers. 

If a grouping of smoothly swaying arms and torsos with 
Impressionistic paintings and music seems too simplistic, 
one should re-examine the objective of the study . In v 
neither of the studies offered Jiere is the emphasis on the 
relating of facts about existing«works of art , While the 
study just presented employs masterpieces to illustrate the 
concept of texture or quality in the arts, neither a 
knowledge of masterpieces nor even an awareness «f 
texture is the end of the study. Both of ihese achievements^ 
considerable in themselves, serve as means to the more 
subjective goal of characterizing the creative impulse as 
universal-existing in every hfaman being. Similarly, tie 
objective of the symmetry asymmetry study that follows is 
not the^childrens acquamtlhtauth masterworks of 
painting and sculpture, but their firsthand experiencing of, 
artistic experimentation. That experience i*achieved 
through the cultivation of an eye educated in the subjective^ 
laws of balance. . t * 

« » 

Symiftetiy/Ajymraetry " • * 

The compositional element of symmetry yasymmeJry is 
germane both to spatial and temporal arts. A movement- 
stimulating device common tu beginning creative movement 
classes-the mirfor study^rvfrrTnHtms>$tudy as a vehicle 
leading into the other arts. Following a declaration by * 
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\ the teacher and a chijd partner, the < 

sit cross-iegged, in pairs, partners facHtfone another. One 
. panner leads wah simple movements forming simple shapes 
as the othet attempts to simultaneously mirror the leaders 
exact moments and shapes. In this mirror relationship the 
* right of one pannei corresponds to the left of the other., 
)j\ After some mmutes of sflew exploration m which the 
ieadtry follower relationship has been shifted, the teacher 
presents an explanation of symmetry /asymmetry 
The human body offers a superb illustration ofv 
- „ symmetry . The elementary -school age child, comprehends 
that the face^and, for f^t matter, the entire body-form , 
two like halves when divided in the middle with a straight 
vertical line. Accordingly , the asymmetrical charade) of the 
head, whefctawed m profile , shouldbc pointed out to the 
children. Inquiries may be made mtothe, relative symmetry 
of visual images such as the from: ,and rear of an automobile, 
the .side view of an automobile* and the walls of the 
classroom. Further tXyytfk* of symmetry and asymmetry 



may .be solicited frojn the children. # , 

The next step of the study involves a 'demonstration of 
the various possibilities for symmetrica^ movement shapes 
stemming from the mirror exercise andyfrom a variation of 
that exercise. In the variation, when this leadei raises the 
reft arm A tu the side, the followei facing the jeadei also 
„ raises the left,arm, while m direct mirroring the left arm of « 
the leadei 13 mirrored by the right'ann of the follower It 
can be explained tl\al^he one to one type of Imitation of 
the variation demonstrates a form of symmetry different 
from, but organically related to, that of mirroring 

Once the concept of symmetry /asymmetry has been ^ 
firmij established, the children may i>e asked 10 draw 
v* paint the houses 01 apartment complexes In which 
they live, Both symmetrical and asymmetrical Resigns will 
be represented. It is likely that most of the houses drawn 
with asymmetrical designs will be of ^latei construction 
date. This exercise may be used as an introduction to 
tjie dominance of asymmetry m contemporary visual 
, ajts. * • ~ 

Afjf r the interest value and monotony breaking 
attributes of asymmetry Have been stressed by the teacher, 
movement can be re examined Couples can experiment 
with mirroi studies, first establishing the mirror* relationship, 
next moving intu a nun mirronng symmetry , and then antu 
asynflfhetncal body shapes and spatial jehy on ships The 
movement aspect of the symmetry /asymmetrystftdy 
shuuld culminate in the couples composing, rehearsing over 
a period of days, and presenting to the class a 1 to 2 minute 
movement piece incorporating elements of symmetry and 
asymmetry injtan organic whole. 

The children, having had experienpeln the manipulation 
~ of balance through symmetry and asymmetry , should be 
capable of andlnterested'in viewing repr oduct ions of 
various masterpieces of painting and sculpture with a newly 
^educated eye foi balance. The discussion of each painting 
* Of piece of sculpture may begin with a simple attempt to 
designate the work as either symmetrically or 
asymmetrically organized. The impossibility of classifying 
rmfet works of art as "absolutely this" or "positively that*' 
ensures fruitful discussion. £ny piece of art the teacher 
finds appiopnate may )>t presented Some suggestions are 
Da Vinci's The Last Supper, which exhibits subtle 
asymmetry within an overall scheme of symmetry , 
Delacroix's^ftenr? Leading the People about fchichan 
m argument for symmetry couldSbe made, David's Pledge of, 
the Horaces, a study In Neoclapc balance, Mondrian's 
Composition m White, Black, and Red, which consists of no 
othei content than its asymmetrically balanced form, 
1 Schlemmei's Group of Fifteen, a symmetrically geometric 
formation of fifteen human bodies, and Picasso's Chicago 
Sculpture, at the Chicago Civic Ccntei, which exhibits the 
symmetry characteristic of all developed animal life 
Numerous, anthologies of art are available as sources /or fine 
lepfoducuuns that may be placed in an opaque projector 01 
from Which slides may be made. 

Discussion of vari6us works of painting and sculpture, in 
combination with the experience affoided by the mirror' 
Mud) pieces, should prepare the children to comprehend 
what is meant by the spatial and temporal elements of 
certain arts. In the examination uf such elements it should 
be pointed out to the children that the visual arts, existing 
and operating wiihin the spatial elements, du nut in most 
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Use* have ai then disposal ihc tempoial change* inherent in 
dance, music, on ihe othei hand, exists ui time but not in 
space. Mention may be made of Kinetic sculpture which, 
because offts spatial and temporal potentials, Van be 
conceived of as non hvfii£dance* Even a simple hanging 
mobile ^an serve as an example of kinetic sculpture, Mpwg 
to illustrate the spatial potential in the plastic arts, the 
icmpoial potential in music, and the combination of spatial , 
and temporal potentials in dance. — 

The less concrete goal of this extended concern with 
symmetry and asymmetry in the visual arts has to do with 
experimentation. Because this, basic ingredient in the 
creative process is related to chance, ius difficult to 
observe* A Japanese pottei, when placing into the Hfn the 
object his hands have molded in Jay , performs 4n age old 
ritual. Kneeling before the oven, he prays for a 
phenomenon that can be best translated as "divine 
accident." He prays that when he remoyes the mass of clay 
from the kiln it will, b> dmne coincidence, have become a 
vork of art. 

Children's recognition of the experimentation and 
chance involved in the creation of even the most 
sophisticated woik of art can bring the artistic process 
down from a distant and "grown up" pedestal to a place 



within then hoiizon. This *ecognukm can be iosteied by * 
return to*he children's symmetry/asymmetiy mspned 
moYem&u pieces. Aftei each couple has piesented a* piece 
and classmates have commented on elements of sy mmeii> 
and asymmetry and on devices linking the two, the tWchet 
may ask two cgupies to petfotm then pieces dirnultaneously. 
The spatial and temporal ielationships arising front (he 
simple addition of anothei couple into the tfsual field will 
suggest the potential of the dance floor as a time/space 
canvas. .When the movement begirt, spatial and temporal 
relationships unknown to the fout c gators will be seen by 
class members, the "blossoming" arm movement of one 
couple may appear to set the other couple spinning, chain 
reactions may materialize, both couples may appeal 
manipulated by the same force 01, conversely , perfectly at 
odds with each other. Should such complementary and 
seemingly choreographed happenings evoke scattered 
"Wow's," an occasional "Did you see that?,!' or some 
whispenngsjtf "How did that happen?" from the young 
Critics, the teacher may be confident that his or her 
students have learned something of that "divine accident" 
which is the work of art. Art is fun, a need not be distant. 
As close as their names and as natural as their fac.es, it is 
within the reach of children. 
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AESTHETIC PERCEPTION IN DANCE 

gpndra Horton Fraleigh 
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Dance and the Aesthetic Attitude 
We do not go 10 see Merce Cunningham's dance/fcw to 
Pass Kick Fall and Run in order to 1 cam how to pass , kick, 
fall, and run. Nor do we expect to see a real contest in 
Balanchine's Agon. If we wanted to see the actual # 
maneuvers of footballer participate vicariously in a real 
contest, we could attend a sports event and forget about 
the theater. Cunningham's dance has little to do with- 
football . Since he employs chance methods in his 
choreography and a degree of arbitrariness in his titles, anj 
association with football wduld have to be coincidental and 
subjectively drawn. The agonistic nature of Balanchine's 
ballet is more apparent, but not as an actual contest. When 
we .go to a dance concert r we do so in another frame of 
mind. We are aware that we are attending to a **work of 
an, and that this kind of work is like no other kind. It is^ 
not competitive action, neither js it practical work that ynll 
accomplish a task. In fact, this work is an essential pan of a 
dance's construction and existence. 

We seldom pause to take note of our focus of attention 
when we view art. We take for granted a particular 
consciousness that has been cultivated in us as learned and 
directed atten tion. We extend our attention toward a 
phenomenon through our awareness of theJund of Object 
oi event before us. Although this is a tacit reaching out 
according to our cultural or inherited ways of valuing and 4 
absorbing oji, our reach is expanded through individual 
development of tethtftic perception. 

The human capacity to value art Is accomplished 
through the cultivation of "aesthetic attention " best 
known to aestheucians as me "aesthetic attitude "The 
aesthetic attitude is essentially vontemptative, perceptive, 
and intuitive. When we contemplate a dance s forms and 
meanings as active and empathetic observers, tf? are 
involved in an aesthetic attitude, By adopting this attitude 
we learn to perceive and act selectively; We "attend* in 
specific ways. 

In the course of living, people learn to direct their 
attention m different ways, according4o purpose. Wo take 
. actions that fulfill our purposes^and do not take those that 
would inhibit our purposes. In contrast to other life 
orientations, the aesthetic purpose occupies a small area of 
our attention and, for most people, perhaps none at t&* 
Most human movement Is of a practical nature; we move in 
order to fulfill a task or destination , Wtf learn necessary 
movements, just as children learn to lie b ow$ In jjioelaces. 
For some people, such utilitarian actions are the only 
experiences they have with movement. Such practical N 
motion is taken forgran ted, it is an attitude assumed 
through habit and necessity. " » 

Othfr attitudes toward human movement are adopted as 
a matter of careful refinement, and may be known as 
cultivated attitudes. The aesthete attitude is a highly 



cultivated attitude, it requires an education of the senses 
sometimes designated by the term "taste " Acquisition of 
discriminating taste in art suggests the use of one of the 
senses to symbolize the entire sensuous reception of art . 
We might just as well say we have good hearing, go6d 
seeing, or good smelling. The aesthetic attitude may be 
funhei defined by contrasting it with this critical attitude, 
also a cultivated attitude. The critical attitude is evaluative 
and descriptive* It is a posture of observing, describing, and 
judging the qualities of any thing. 'The critical attitude can 
be applied in art as formal criticism, or as part of an 
individual 1 * critical attention to a work 

The aesthetic attitude is also one of discerning value, but 
it differs in that, in its purest sense, it is not judgmental. 
The aesthetic qjtiiude u one of perceptual awareness It is 
prejudgmental because it is original apprehension Because 
critical attention is typically analytical, it is once removed 
fiom preieflective aesthetic contemplation When attention 
to a work of art ts reflective (looks' back) or is analytically 
descriptive, a is a critical and not an aesthetic valuing of the 
work. ' ' 

The aesthetic attitude is deceptively know as 
"disinterested" because such attention takes no interest in 
any possible * W of the object, but instead perceives II as 
a thing of self-contained value serving no extrinsic purpose 
Aesthetic attention could be mpre positively stated. I 
believe, as "perceptually Interested^ or ''perceptually 
directed*' attention because it is an active Involvement, not 
an inevitable given. We can assume, In understanding the 
difference between practical and.aesthetk purposing, that 
aesthetic works are not viewed for any useful ends, and that 
aesthetic valuing has its unique and Integral meaning, not * 
subject to practical categories We thus disentangle It from 
the negative and misleading description of disinterestedness 

The aesthetic attitude can be taken toward anything' a 
person, an Impressive experience, practical movement 
aesthetically performed, a child's spontaneous dance, or 
mathematical concepts which unfold with precision and 
brilliance. The aesthetic attitude attends to the world 
through'senslnglt At is through the senses that we know 
quality, quality ofUjfund, movement, color, time, and 
*pace t It is through sensing quality of feeling and form 
while witnessing a dance that we respond to It as an 
aesthetic event. t 

Perceptual Vafce and Dynamic Change in Dahce 

We come full circle through an examination of 
"perceptual value," often Interchanged with "aesthetic 
value" as artful aspects of the work impressed through the 
senses. Dance, *s actualized through the dancer and the 
audience's perception, Is seen as an aesthetic event a 
purposeful happening Involving directed consciousness 
That consciousnesses directed by the audience as ^esthetic 
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attention to the dante. jhe perception of value as a dance 
h the perception of tKfc Jfthtrent values in the dante event — " 
per se t and if is through the sertses that we come to • 
understand these valtfes, ndt through reasoning or critical 
intellect. «, . t - >■ 

Dance is dynamic change. It is not -so much an arresting 
of time as Jt is an aesthetic development of the space-time 
flow through the dancer. It would be a mistake to see anx 
of the products of art as-objoSts, although the - 
discriminating mind is conditioned to sec H art objecjs," and 
the word ft a handy general description of those ofcgnrt 
artists particularize for aesthetic purposes. In truth, the 
products of art should be described as bejggjn a 
transformational state^Movement is require!! in the 
creation and perception of any art, dnd it ^contained as a 
quality of value in 4ny<e\istmg work. Perhaps this is why 
the most effective work^of art arp "mofing." Wei^lso 
recognize events of life such as love and death as "moyuig" 
experiences. ' ■ " > i [ 

Dance crates moving values. These valuesA" perceptual 
gradations of motion, are presentational because they are 
visible and felt. Be^ausc^hey are evident and moving, 
gradations, we view dance as a changing entity . As an ^. 
entity, an existing object, it is available to ionsuousne» as 
a self-contained thing with interi»,integnty, and, ( . f 
symbolically (as-a secondary function), dance may 
represent things external toJtfDance is dynamic because- n 
presents (as its first function) dynamic change. Motion is 
the primary mode of expression. Dance is constant 
alteration, we, therefore* perceive it not as a statft or solid 
object, but as process. The perception of dance is the 
witnessing of expressive process, aesthetic process, and 
movement process as one. Further, it is a human and a 
dynamic process valued Tor sensed) through thd lived* 
motion of the body-if the body is understood as mind nut 
separated from miod, but as a unified embodiment of the 
entire being. . - _ •„ 

Perception of dance is perception of change. To the 
Western Imnd products of art are fleltned £nd petceived,as 
objects. Howevei, impingement of the Eastern^woiid-view 
together with discoveries of modern physics are f hallengmg 
this definition of^ruMany contemporary artists, 
understanding the. elementary nature of dynamic change, 
are lncprporatmg'process & tne es $cnUal feature of their 
works. Consider, fofc example, Jean Tinguely's self-destruct 
and motion works, or Robert Smithson's Spinal Jetfy^sn 
environmental lyork invented "to be^hangejT by n*tu{$. 
' The Chwese book of changes, 7fte/tt^ 
Eastern understanding of lifejts flow, and places the aspect 
of change in th$ center of perceptual reality, Capra explains 
that modern physics has come to ? similar .vantage point. 
'Both modern physics and ancient Chin e se t h o ugh t * 
consider change and transformation as the primary aspect 
of nature i and see the structures and symmetries generated 
by the changes as secondary." 1 *• 

Dance Is the Aesthetic archetype of a process* 
understanding^ Hfe. Dance is a constant becoming. 
Perceptivity in dance is the awareness of changing values ih 
relation to a total gcstalt. The perception ofjdance & the 



perception of moving values A dance does not standstill 
for a partial picture. 

Because dance unfolds through time in a relentless 
process 'of becoming, we do not view the whole asjve might 
seevthe whole of a picture or architectural rendering at a 
glance, with freedom to detect the parts in our own time 
reference. As we follow the dance through time, however, 
the whole is manifest The completeness of the work is 
sertsed as we perceive its interrelated values The entire 
, character is grasped, not by analysis which ts ( perforce, a 
lifiear activity -but as sense awareness of total patterns If I 
can see only one gesture of the dance, Tarn nonetheless 
aware of this gesture's contingency It has lost its meaning 
apart from the whole I am always^ perceiving total form 
because any part of a work relates to and calls forth the 
unified whole. Even though I can only see half of my pen 
because the other half is covered by rjiy book, I 
nevertheless know that the other half is there 

I believe we might appropriately call the process of 
perception in dance "kinesception," (Eleanor tfetheny 
coined the root word "kinescept"). This word places 
particular emphasis on perception through the kinesthetic 
sense. The kinesthetic sense, important in the perception of 
.dance because it is the movement sense, is just as involved 
in aesthetic afrareness as are the commonly recognized 
sense* of sight, smell, touch, and hearing Movement 
sensation, awareness of muscular and neurological change 
could be termed "kinesception " Sensations of motion, 
which include tfme<space sensations, arise in the body 
Energy vafues, as degree of effort and power investment , 
are^lso felt and perceived through Jived body experience, 
and cannot be separated from time*pace values of motion 
Apart from the human being, these valfies are mere 
abstractions that cannot be separated from each other 
Movement values m danefcare available to consciousness as 
interrelated aspects of apparent human movement 

Every dance is a unique? combination of movement 
values. The time, space, and energy volume of each person 
is also a unique integration And, each personal way of 
expressing moyemeni v^es Is an integral act of proffering 
personality Aft individual's movement character is as 
unique as a thumb print Every dance can be viewed for Its # 
special combination of movement values The artistic 
resolution of each dance, as Its created forms are bodied 
forth by the dancer, becomes colored by the being of the 
performer and the qualities he or she is able to bring Our to 
the dance. 

Locating? specific dance sense Is technically useful, bur 
there is something false in It Movement character is more 
than muscular and nervous response, it is also will and 
imagination. Movement should not be isolated and made 
synonymous' with dance without pointing out that dance as 
an art is larger than movement per se Through dance we 
create, perform, and view the qualities of existence 

When we view dance in the aesthetic attitude, ~ 
consciousness is directed toward the moving values qJT 
existence. We are klnesthetfcally aware of movement Vafues, 
but more totally aware of dance values Although emphasis 
may occur through stimulation of one sense, sensing does 



■Cipra, Fritjof, t&e Tao ofPhytfct* Fontina/Collins, 1976, p, 299. 



/"^SNjki occui apart from che whole person* there are no gaps 
"N^s >wtfw$en the senses, (hey work rogethei lu^onsmute 
# complete consciousness. If dance has movement as its _^ 

focus, in a fully conscious experience it also contains 
sculptural form, play of light, colored rhythms* 
, Aesthetic 4wareness»of dance values is holistic 
consucyisness. Perception in dance is^esihetic valuing u £ 
H existence. The dance product cannot be physically 
separated frotn the body* as some art products can be. 



Dance is aesthetic value expressed ihiough the body . k ii 
more than movement bui ii is (hiou£h.movemeni xhai life 
qualities of will and wonder, of courage, of anguish and 
mystery -are traced. Hie beguiling symmetries apd 
dissonances of the body are celebrated as dance reveals 
them to the eye and ear. Through dance the body can be 
perceived as valuft, worn as feeling, and experienced by the 
dancti and the audience as dynamic and exhilarating 
expression. ** 
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There has been little difficulty in characterizing 'dance as ai> 
aesthetic experience. Such characterizations have usually 
been from an audience perspective and have involved 
objective analyses of form, structure, technical proficiency , 
and style. Comparisons of performance and the structure of . 
dance were often made with jnusic, drama, pamttng, and 
sculpture. Yet many theories of art and aesthetics have 
ignore^ the performer's perception of tlfe experience. Until 
Dewey** focus on pragmatic experience as the basis of truth 
Aid French phenomenologists* concern with embodied-jnan 
and thegestaj^of man and motion, little concern for the 
experiential and affective domain was evident in the 
literature of aesthetics. The attempts of Lois Ellfeldt and 
Eleanor Metheny (1965) to attach meaning and significance 
to lavement forms initiated a new area of research and 
discussipn ranging fiom movement as symbolic (after Langer 
andCassirer) to movement as intrinsically and expcrientially 

. validating (after Marcel, Merieau-Pontf , Buytendijk). With 
regard to sport forms, thc-recent works of Kretchmar( 1970), 

, Thomson U 9b7), Ravizza 0 973), Fetters (1 976), Thomas 
(1972), and Wuik (1 977) have attempted to look at the^ 
nature of the performer's experience of the movement. 

This paper will address the concept of an experiential* 
aesthetic that has been called the "perfect moment." . * 
The perfect moment is a somewhat eclectic concept 
developed initially for the study of sport. It finds its basis 
in the similarities of the established ideas of Sartre, Maslow, 
Straus^Byber.and McLuhan.The term "perfect moment" * 
originates in Sartre s novel Nausea, and can be ypry nearly 
equated with Maslows concept of peak-experience in terms 
of intensity and affective involvement. 

Although both of Sartre's characters, Roquentin and 
Anny, describe various kinds of adventures, or flflfect 
moments, both seem to lean tovfarfl irt experiences. 
Roquentin In the song and the novel and Anny in the 
drama. As with literary conventions, the perfect moment, in 
Sartre s sense, has a beginning and an end. One knows when 
the perfect moment-the song, fo*example-begins and 
ends, it can be defined apart from the rest of routine 
existence. Nowhere in the novel does Same suggest any 
meaning can be derived from these adventures. Despite 

, their design and harmony, wfcich set them aside from 
everyday experiences, perfect moments aje really as absurd 
as life. This idea is similar to Metheriy's suggestion that 
movement forms, after the fashion of Sisyphus, are an 
absurd mode of being* Bergson has implied that melody is 
. an iqterpjetation and that the adventure, is really in man 4 

4 and not In the thing he is experiencing. , - » - 
. ■ AbrahamMaslow'sC^lbJconceptoftfiepcak- 
experience "lays great stress on starting from experiential 
knowledge rather than from systems of concepts qr abstract 
categories or a priori*" (p. 9). It uses as a/oundaliott 

* personal, subjective experience 4ipon which abstract 9 



knowledge is built There is a concern with the authentic 
unique, and alone individual and the need to develop 
concepts Of decision, responsibility, self-creation ( 
autonomy, and identity within this concern According to 
Maslow, the importance of the peak-experience lies not in 
its psychological Implications, but ta th * Vture of the 
experience per se. * 

Ma^ow (1971a) d.oes not explain how to reach the peak- 
experience, and, in fact, says; 

We don't know how the peak-ex penence is achieved, 
it has no simple one-to-one relation with any 
.deliberated procedure, we know only that it is 
somdhow earned It is like the promise of a rainbow 
It comes and it goes and it cannot forgotten 
(p. 16) 

A peak-experience is a realization that what "ought to be" 
is. In the Heidiggerian sense, it is a coming into 
authenticity. The peak-experience is a unique and almost 
mystic phenomenon, a coming into Tao or Nirvana, a state 
of being rfther than becoming Mastow (1971b) sees the 
peak-experience as an end rather than as a means to 
something else (p- 76). The aesthetic experience has bfcen 
discussed as a means but this does not imply that the peak' 
experience and the aesthetic experience are aritithetical 
The aesthetic experience isessentially a procesibut there* 
are moments In the process that are significantly higher 
than other moments, moments that are perfect Similarly, 
the peak-experience is a process. However, the peak- 
experience and the*esthetically perfect moment are ends 
in themselves in that they are not used to accomplish other 
ends. . * 

Although occur/tag In a spatuMemporal setting, the 
.peak-experience Is characterized by a. disorientation in time 
and space. "In the creative furor, the poet or artist becomes 
oblivious of his surroundings and of the passage of time** 
(Maslow, 1971b, p. 80). Thesame c*n be said about the 
athlete or dancer. The exptfftltce is intrinsically valid, 
perfect/and complete. It Is sufficient to itselfand needs 
nothing else. It Is felt as being Intrinsically necessary and ^ 
inevitable, as good as St should be. **We cannot command 
the peak-experience. It happens to US 99 there Is an intensity 
and emotional reaction to the pealfcexperience that "has a 
special flavor of wonder, of awe, of revetence, of humility 

# and surrender .*' In peak-experiences that are'classified as 

* love experiences or aesthetic experiences, "one aftalTpart 
of the,wor!d Is perceived as If it werfe for the morrient all of + 
the world'* (Maslow, l9\Ib,jip.8I-88). 

The individual In the peak-experience can be viewed as 
free from the past and the futunf There Is also a sense of 
uniqueness, "lfpeople are different from each other iri 
principle, they are./wr* purely different In the peak- 
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experience.** People in the peakexperierfce feel they ire 
complete beings, it the p&kjof their powers. They art 
jnore able to fuse the world, "the creator becomes JBHih 
thtf* work being created ... the appreciator becomes fEe 
music or the painting or the dance . . . ** (Maslow, 1971b, 
pp. 104*108). * 

Envin Straus (1966) developed the gnosttc-pathk 
moment concept in his essay , The Form of Spat ids ty, 
t which deals primary with man's perception of space, the 
gnostic moment may be defined as the object of 
experience, "the sensation,** while the pathic moment may 
be expressed as lh$ experience, "the sensing.** As did 
Maslow, Straus used these concept} to explain 
psychological phenomena, and agjin thtf explanation of J 
these concepts ^included in light of the concepts per se. 
Although both the gnostic and patfut moments are present 
in *n experience, there is a relative dominance of one ovei 
the other The pathic moment is actual inside oui lived 
experience, it is Ehonysian. On the oiher hand, the gnostic f 
moment is the object of reflection, dissection, and 
reduction in wftich man is the Apolliman spectator. The 
pathic moment is r\sS locatable. Unlike the piano by which 
you heat it, the string quartet surrounds you to the potr\i 
where you are almost in the soynd. Similarly, a neon sign / , 
is the object of attention, specific and locatable, whereas 
twilight is the more pathic, representation of light as it 
cannot be taken in at one glance. 

In land Thou, Buber (1970) views the world as a 
relational event, i*., there is nothing inherent m the* "1" 
alone oi (he world alone to make them significant oi _ 
meaningful". "All actual life is encounter* 4 (p. 62j. His 
philosophy :>u esses *he ( wo fold nature uf jelayons as pai t 
of every activity or event. Each relationship, whether n is 
between man and man, man and nature, oi mlh and object, 
is either Mt oi I Thou, Cod is met only as Thou. Jfit kind 
of relationship that occurs depends on the attitude with 
which the 'T enters (he relationship. The Mt relationship 
is typically a subject -object relationship. The U I* 4 uses 
"things" for some specific reason-to compare, to 
manipulate, tu attain some god. Dance may be viewedin 
the "If 4 context when a is used foi instrumental purposes- 

provide therapy, develop the ^ody, foster socialization, 
or enteitain. The "It* 4 may be viewed as a detached view of 
self in which , fui example, the body becomes an object while 
, the person stands aside tu analyze, calculate, and compare. 

On the othei hanfl, Ruber* $ (1970) second attitude of 1 
Thou has nu bounds. Tne *Thou" cannot be bound up and 
limited by comparing oi measuring and cannot be placed in 
the ordered world of "It." Inherent in the nature of the 
I Thou ielationship is the realization that the encounter 
cannot be explained or verbalized (p, 61). Both I and Thou 
are involved in a oneness of directedness* mutuality, and 
presence. Without genuine involvement, tht meeting does 
not take place. The presentn&ss, o> nowness, of the 1 Thou 
relahonis, as Buber (I970)Ziys, "the actual and fulfilled * 
present (p. -63). Injhe reaftn of u Jt," man lives in the past 
and the futuie, analyzing what has happened and what can 
be experienced. With I and Thou (here ij ny past and nu 
future, ihe relationship "exists only insofar as actual 
presentness, encountei, and relation exists" (p*63)« The 
rncountei of (he 1 Thou is not set m a context of space and 
time (p. 148). The present has no time, it just is< 

Marshal McLuhan in his Undentandin&Medta (19&5) 



discusses the concept of various media being hot ui cool. 
He describes, either implicitly oi explicitly , many social 
phenomena in thermal terms. Cool indicates a commitment 
to and participation in situations involving many of ones 
faculties. Using this thermal scale, hot implies abstraction 
and detachment from reality; an objective attempt to look, 
at the world as it appears to be rather than as it is^Ho w-to* 
do-it becomes more important than the thing being done. < 
A hot medium is one of "high definition,* the state of 
being well-filled with data (McLuhan, 1565, p. 22). Hot 
media are high in definition and low in participation. < 
In contrast , cool media are high in participation^ or 
completion, by the audience. According to McLuhan 
(l965),-humot ts.hot because one laugh* at something 
rather than becoming involved in something (p. 6). 
McLuhan argues ijiat the manjiet m which *he medium is 
used determines iuhutnew cu coolness. While both radio 
and the telephone use tfie audifbry sense, the„ielephone is 
"cool" because a is low in definition. Similarly , a Felliiu oi - 
Bergman movie demands much more viewer involvement^ 
than does a narrative or a comedy an*d, therefore, takes on a 
"cooler" aspect. The emphasis in the "cod" medium oi the 
'cuor, phenomenon is on involvement, paniupauon, and 
doing. 

. Dance, or at least choreography, often has been 
categorized as "warm" rather than "cool* because of the 
tendency to intellectualiztor symbolize a movement before 
moving. This definition tends to take away from what 
writers like Csiksentmihalyi call "flow" or an integration 
and use ^fmanjf sense^ modalities. The intellectual approach 
& also destructive of an experiential aesthetic that views the 
individual as an embodied fusion of subject and object and 
that sees experience as a fusion of thought and action. 

The peifect moment, like the aesthetic experience, can 
be classified. generally as Dionysian in nature, h is a highly 
affective and intense experience and is Considered a 
'liappening" rathei than a planned occurrence. In this 
respect it can be likened to the peak-experience an<Tcannot 
be considered to b&cognitively rational. Although the 
movement sequence in the perfect tapmenl maj demand 
Ceitain decisions, the spontaneity of the situation demands 
instant action rathei than reflection, the ieaction stems 
from the degree of expertise that allows (he participant to 
icact and transcend rational *efleu ion* This does not 
pieclude cognitive Apulltiuan Jomideiauons of technique 
prioi io oi following the experience* There is a freedom and 
spontaneity in the perfect moment in which the participant 
feek*ixzt ft unc external restrictions that maj govern cm 
inhibit pciformance-audience reaction, foi example* There 
is the sense of being on the threshold of gieatness. Sartre 
(19(A) callfd it a 'Veal beginning" like j fanfare of 
trumpets or the first notes of a jazz tune (p. 37), 

because uf ifc experiential foundation and intense 
affectivitj, the perfect moment is characterized by a high 
degree of subjectivity. Both aesthetic and movement 
experiences are highly subjective. But (htpeifect moment 
within the movement experience can be comideied even 
rnuie individualistic, {I cauiZs a uniqueness that sets u apart 
fiom experiences uf utheis in jhe same movement and apart 
from the experiences of the same individual in the sapie 
movement given an> variation in existing conditions. In 
short, the perfect moment Is not repcatable in its entirety. 
.This concept issimilai tu Maslow '» suggestion that people 



. are more purely dlflereni in the peaK-expenence. Each 
poet , painter, dance;, md atJiJete approaches jib or her 
medium with a unique perception^ What^ch'doet to and 
with the medium can be Imitated andperhaps repeated, but 
what Is sensed, felt, iuid.experieitced Is not repeatable. 
On© of Tom Robbins' characters, Amanda, in Another 

~ Roadside Attraction (197 1), rambles in monologue fashion 
about the concepts of style and content, these comments 
seem to be parenthetically germane here. 

The most important thing in Ufe is style. That is, the 
style of one's existence-the characteristic mode of 
one's actions-is basically, ultimately, what matters. 
It is content p or rather the consciousness of content, 
that fills the void. But the mere presence of content 
8 not enough. It is, style that gives content the 
capacity to absorb us, to move us, it is style, that 
makes us care. (p. 12) , 
* 

Doing the same dance, making the same movement, is 
essentially usin^the same content, yet is not the content 
that creates the aesthetic experience. For while it is 
necessary, it is not sufficient. Rath'er it i* the coming 
together of dancer and motion and the juxtapositioningj^ 
style and content that create for the viewer and performer 
the quality we call aesthetic. 

A person truly in the experience is alone with his or her 
work, the bond between mover and medium can be likened 
to Buber's IThou concept, Sarjres first dimension, and 
Masiow's peak-expenence. Buber talks about a "oneness" 

. with the other which is synonymous with the subject-to- 
object concept of aesthetlcfans Adams, Lechner, and 
Dewey. Buber maintains that without genuine involvement 

1 the meeting does not take place, no bond is formed, aarf < 
"oneness" is impossible, resulting in an Mt relationship. ' ■ 
Although the perfect moment borders on being mystic, it is 
not, whereas Buber's 1-Thou relationship has religious and 
mystic overtones. 

Vandenberg(1962j, in his discussions of Sartre's three ) 
dimensions of the body, refers to this unity or "oneness" 
a* a transcending or passing over as landscape (p. 1 13). In 

( the pathic sense that Straus describes, man becomes the 
*thing he is doing. THc perfect moment is "supercool 1 * in its 
demand for high participation and involvement of man's 
total being. It is also essentially low definition in the sense 
that basic inflation, i-e., choreography and technique, 
serve as the foundation but man creates the situation and 
must provide all thought and action to create the medium 
of self-expression. In other words, content serves as the 
basis for style." , » 

- Dewey and Adams noted the immediacy of the 
experience, Masiow's peak-experience and Buber's I-Thou 
relation are'both characterftedty a presentness, or I 
"nowness " Similarly, Straus notes that the pathic moment 
is an essential feature of primordial experience and that it is 
'Immediately present and sensually vivid/* In short,all * 
these authorsmaintain that tfcese "lived 1 ' experiences'are 

^ *ifte from past and future experience. The perfect moment 
can be seen to have this same characteristic. This move at 
this time is important, lite dancer is urged to forget past 
mistakes and think-act. Coaches know that any 
psychological nagging induced by remembering a previous 
performance or looking ahea<} to the next performance 



diveriicoriuntraugn and mvoivemenraiui aesuoys llwH 
immediacy of this performance The perfect moment exists 
in the doing and not in what was or will be done It is free 
to be what it is as it occurs <?ven in the most structured of 
situations. 

In this immediacy is an inherent sense of tlmelessness 
As with the pathic moment, which is not locatible, the 
perfect moment cannat be cognitively timed or bounded by 
the participant. It becomes too intensely InvoWed and 
affective to be limited; if comes and it goes "out" of sMCe 
and time- The perfect moment it not sustained throughout 

. an entire dance ,'it.xaries In duratioiuand^rhags, is most 
analogous to orgasm during the Sexual experiflfc* 'In -fact, 
Maslow (1971b) suggests that perceptions of time and space 
during the love experience and the aesthetic experience are - 

* similar in that "one small part of the world is perceived as if 
it were for the moment all of the world" {p, 88). 
• The perfect moment is complete. It has a harmony, a 
relationship of parts that gives it Sartre's feeling of melody 
or Csikzentmihalyft sense of flow There is nothing left to 
be done and there is a sense of wholeness and ^grrectness in 
its occurrence. This parallels the sense of unity and 
"altogethemesj" of the aesthetic and peak<xperiences It 
can be seen and felt in the Vhythm of iffovement, the 
execution and timing of teamwork, and as the perfect 
integration of desire, intent, and technique. The perfect 
momeot is the ultimate effort,* "cool" process of high 
participation and tow definition It is a process u filch is an 
end in itself and which serves no instrumental fu ictioni If 
may be effortless, or a struggle, conquest, or achievement 
In dahce, the movement and the dancer are integrated 
Dance becomes poetry. 
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also from AAHPERD . . . 

AESTHETICS FOR DANCERS " ; T 

A selected annotated bibliography of books and artiejej, from ancient to modem tunes, dealing with dance 
aesthetics. Provides the dancer and dance educator wub a rich source for understanding dance as an art form 

im - ■ ■ ,;. " * 

ARTS AND AESTHETICS: AN AGENDA FOR" THE FUTURE 

A proceedings o| the conference be! d at Aspen, Colorado on June 22-25, 1976, sponsored jointly by CEMREL, 
Inc. and the Education Program of the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, and supported by the National 
Institute of Education. The conference focused on several areas of research for arts and aesthetic development 
including testing, -revising theories, optimizing learning, relationship of cultural values to aesthetics, evaluation, 
educational policy, data collection and creating a national center for research In arts and aesthetics. 1977 

, CHILDREN'S DANCE 

A book designed co show how d^nce can be used in the classroom m lively, innovative ways. Appropriate for the 
classroom teacher as well as the specialist in dance aiut physical activities. Covers >udi topics as dance as an 
expression of feeflhg, folk and ethnic contributions, dancing for boys, and composing afcec. 1973,. 

COMING TO OUR SENSES 9 

This manifesto designed to give the ar£ educational priority along with Che more traditional discipline's, is a result 
of a three year study by the Am Education and Americans panel chaired by David Rockefeller, Jr. It calls on 
every level of government, teachers, arts specialists, school administrators and parents — not merely to teach 
children about the arts themselves, but to ennch learning in general by a greater emphasis on arts m our 
educational framework. Among the 98 recommendations, the panel calls for the reconstruction of the Office of 
Education co a cabinet-level department with a special advisor for arts and education. It also recommends 
creation of a National Center for Arts in Educauon/a federal agency that would coordinate information about 
artists, programs, funding and research* The National Dance Association participated in interview for the 
project. Well illustrated. 1977. ' < 

DANCE— A CAREER f6r YOU ' V . 

A pamphlet with basic information for anyone interested in a career in dance —as a teacher, therapist, performer, 
notaror, choreographer or recreation leader. Indudes information,on training, knowledge tffrd skills required, 
personal qualifications, salaries, sources of employment opportunities, and detail* on several dance related 
carecrs.4977. ' , * 

DANCE AS EDUCATION " ? 

Prior co this publication, statements on the value of dance asa dtsaphneand how a may best beexpenenced were 
found in only a few books and articles, each reflecting a tingle author's vie'w. There was a lack of universality on 
issues, of concern to dance and a need for credible and readily accessible information deemed essential for 
creating, guiding, evaluating and defending dance experience. Recognizing this void, the National Dance 
Association conducted a nationwide survey to determine the issues, then held a national conference of rcprcscn 
catrves of major dance organizations to refine the issues and develop platform statements. The result was this 
publication, whlcrypctudes statements on the jvhat arid why of dance, dance in education, the right to access to 
dance, curricula in dance, qualifications and preparatMjn of dance teachers, certification, the dance resource, 
specialist and non-certified teachers of dance (classroonj teacher, arts teacher, physical educator). This bcauti 
fully illustrated book carries a resolution endorsed- b> seven national assooauons, including the American 
Goilcgo Dance Festival Association, American Dance Guild, Inc., Association of American Dance Companies, 
Committee on Research inDancc, Country Dance and Song Society of America, and the Sacred Dance Guild 
Sir\ce publication, it has also been endorsed by the Califprnia Dance Educators Association. Partially funded by a 
gram from the Alliance for Arts. Education, it has becrud IfStribwed nationwide ro state AAE Committees, Project 
direc^or/ArWnta Little. 1977, * 2 * ' * 
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A I2*nunute slide- tape developed as * companion piece |© Danu A* Education to disseminate ideas in the book. 
A sencsuf £0 slides with nan^on largely based on the book, it presents dance in its many forms and cultures An 
excellent visual presentation for public inforrnatioh, career classes, introduction to dance, conference and 
convention programs,. Offers an effective-means of introducing to parents, school administrators and the general 

Sbf ic way^ in which dance* experiences contrib ute to the education, growth and joy of children, youth and adults 
foailj funded by jgramfrom the Alliance for Arts Education, rt has been distributed nationwide to state AAE 
<^mmittee$\Project Director, AmiWnta Little*. No rentals. 1978. \ 
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DANCE DIRECTORY: PROGRAMS OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 

Contains information about colleges and universities which offer dance curriculum* at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, Information on each institution includes type of program (dance education, performing arts, 
dance concentration), course offerings, teaching personnel, enrollment and degrees offered 

DISCOVER DANCE ' J 

Presents basic ideas, potential values and suggested activities for teachers on the secondary level Provides 

administrators with basic framework for developing a dance curriculum Materials have bejen compiled by 

teachers from all over the counuywho are offenng dance as an integral part of the curriculum — as a subject area 

in the fine 1 arts department, as part of the physical education curriculum or as a classroom activity related to an 

area of study. Ideas, activities and guidelines are presented in such a way that teachers can adapt them to their 

own unique teaching situations, 1978. 

* hi * 

DANCE HERITAGE— FOCUS ON DANCE Vm 

A book for all people interested in dance, its illustrious past, exciting present, and limitless future Part I 
(Heritage j is devoted to historical aspects of dance. Part II (Festival) contains articles that attempt to answer the 
question Why do wc havf cause to celebrate? 1 ' Part III (Horizons) presents some of what is happening now in 
<}ancc and what may be the wave of theiuturc* The list of contributors reads liKe$ Who's Who" in dance 1977 
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. A VERY SPECIAL DANCE < 

A 16mm sound and color film developed in cooperation with NBQTV of Salt Lake Qty Focuses on the work of 
Anne Riordan, dance educator, with mentally handicapped young adults The group has won wide acclaim The 
fflm„ reveals the wonderful abilities of handicapped persons to be creative and to .communicate with others 
through this art form. It will be distributed nationwide to state AAE Committees, 1978, 

' ENCORES FOR DANCE ' * 

A compilation of 86 articles written dunng^thc past 10 years. It is divided into 10 chapters that focus on the 
philosophical, historical, sociocutiural and educational perspectives of dance, dance notation, creativity, specific 
dance forms, dance therapy and dance exercise. JRccommcnded as a valuable library resource and as a textbook 
for undergraduate dance education. 1978* • 

« 

DANCE THERAPY— fOCUS ON DANCE VII 

A comprehensive examination of the field of dance therapy. Articles on training* research, methods of wfcrk and 
dance therapy for special groups by leaders in one of dance's most exciting applications 1974* 

SOMETHING SPJECIAL ^ 

A half-hour sound color film on the potential of the visual arts, music, dance , and theatre in education Produced 
by the National Art Education Association under contract to the Alliance for Arts Education for promotional use 
by school, parent, and community groups! AAHPERD*s National Dance Association served in an advisory 
capacity. 16mm, 30 min, , 

* t 
DANCE DYNAMICS ' 

A new publication for everyone concerned with the pas} and future of dance in all forms for ill people Part I, 
4 Dance— A Dynamic Lifestyle <feals with dance from the historical perspective, dance therapy as a career, an 
explanation of aerobic dance' , and the meaning of dance for^oujig children, Part II, "Dance in Progress" , is an 
outgrowth of the 1976 National Dance Association regional conference in Athens, Georgia Main themes 
includes the spectacle of the body, as me, as sacred dance, as education, as ballet, and exotic dance Also Includes 
information on the May 1977 and May 1978 issues of the Journal of Physical Education ayd Recreation 197*. 

DANCE FACILITIES . , ' 

An up-to-date guide designed to assist teachers and adminbtratorrin the planning of dance facilities and 

equipment at all educational levels. Rev. 1970, 

^ For prices *nd order information* write:, % 
* * « AAHPERD Promotion Unit 

1900 Association Drive 
Reiton, Virginia 22091 - 3 7 



